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Coopers sport shirts of 100% Acrilan jersey - 
the new luxury fabric that will wash and wear 


Look at these shirts! Fresh 1‘rom still competition 
on one of the country’s toughest courses, yet they 
look fresh from the store. Feel rich and soft and 
-Strictly luxury. You cun play them hard and they 
won'! wilt or droop or look tired. That’s why pros 
pick them. These shirts go into a machine at the 
warm-water setting, come out without shrinking. 
They drip-dry fast, need little if any ironing. 

Behind all this is Acrilan. the remarkable acrylic 
fiber that makes fabrics perfect for men’s wear. 
Coopers tailored these shirts in a wide range of 
smart styles and strong colors, solids and stripes. 


Want to know where to buy them'.’ Look for them 
at your favorite men's store. 
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“I see you made the cover of Sports Illustrated!” 


So long as your copy of SI is delivered on time, it may not seem im- 
portant to you how the address is printed, but here is a brand-new 
development yon might find interesting. 


The label on your copy of SI is printed . . . ELECTHOSTATICALLY, 
with an ingenious new IBM dn/ ink printing machine used for the 
first time bv any publication on tliis issue of Sports Ilhisfrated. 



What docs this mean to von? It means perfectly printed and clearly 
legible addresses under any conditions. And, since these addresses 
are actually printed directly from the IBM punched card record, it 
moans more efficient handling of vour subscription. Here’s another 
IBM first, another example of how SI and IBM have cooperated to 
give you better subscription sendee. 

P.S. If in i/Hur business you have (in addressing problem, contact your nearest IBM 
representative and get the cost-saving particulars. Ask for free folder. “A New 
Apjmmch to Addressing.’’ Or write Piddication Department A.56. International 
Business Machines Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


IBM 939 Electrostolic Address lobel 
Printer produces over 2,000,000 
homes and addresses □ month from 
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design and manufacturin' 


are centuries old 


traditions . . . comes 


new as tomorrow. Tailored with 


expression 
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available too, in 
suits and slacks. 


for the name - 

of your nearest 
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STYLE MART CLOTHES 
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Cream of a bumper crop of teen-age riders in the show ring, Doris, 
14, anti Ruth Gissy, 17, pose before entering the competition for more 
ribbons. Doris’ 5-year-old chestnut mare Sugar Lump was purchased in 
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Fred Worrison, Ohio State, Cleve- 
land Browns, line-plugging specialist, 
wears Jantzen “Kentucky Derby" 
sweater-shirt ... of washable Khara- 
fleece, durably mothproofed with 
Mitin®. .. 10.95. At leading stores. 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 



I N LAST week’.s issue of Sports Illustrated the pos- 
sible future of golf took form, in The Age of Sport, 
through the eyes of our golf editor, Herbert Warren Wind. 
Next week Bernard Darwin looks the other way and 
recalls iLs past. 

The name of Bernard Darwin has a stature among 
golfers of all countries comparable to that of his grand- 
father, the naturalist Charles Darwin, among scientists. 

Darwin is the author of .some 
two dozen books on the game, 
was golf correspondent for 
the London Times for nearly 
50 years and a player for Eng- 
land in international matches 
for more than two decades. 
, p, y Those who have had a chance 

0 watch the tremendous rise 

' f j of golf during this century 
i ' consider his writings and his 
^ ** personality as responsible as 

any single factor for its present imposing place in sport. 

Herb Wind’s association with Darwin began in 1939 
while Wind was at Cambridge studying Engli.sh litera- 
ture for a degree and studying golf during the Cambridge- 
Oxford matches for pleasure. In Darwin he met the man 
who combines the highest traditions of both subjects. 

One of Wind’s most vivid memories is an afternoon 
at the 1950 British Amateur when he stood with Darwin 
at the main window of the Royal and Ancient ac St. 
Andrews la club of which Darwin was captain in 1934 - 
35) as Darwin gave a running commentary on the play. 
■‘Naturally I enjoyed it,” Wind say.s, “except for the 
unimportant fact that I felt very dumb. Here he was 
analyzing the matches more perceptively from the club- 
house than the rest of us could do with all our eager 
plowing and scampering over the course. He knew it like 
his backyard.” 

Wind saw Bernard Darwin again at the W'alker Cup 
last year. One result of that meeting is next week’s story. 
In it Darwin revives .some great golfing scenes in which 
Americans have played the leading roles. These are the 
finest moments of players like Travis, Ouimet and Ha- 
gen, Jone.s and Hogan — observed, as in a sen.se Darwin 
ha.s observeil all of golf, with remarkable perception 
through a main window. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 



HOTBOX 


The Question: 


Do you think more or less of 
Ted Williams since the spitting 
episode in Boston? 


MAJ. GEN. ROGER J, BROWNE 

USAF 
Commander 
Fimt Air Force 

Less. Ted Witiiams is 
a great .star and a war 
hero. Children and 
sports fans all over 
the country look up to 
him. The greatly pul>- 
lidzed afTair was certainly beneath the dig- 
nity of such a great man. He, in effect, 
lowered himself to the level of his unsports- 
manlike detractors. 



MARY ANN COBB 



Indiana University 
Physical education 
inslTUctor 

I think more of Ted 
for not letting the fans 
run all over him. I’ve 
.seen them throw cans 
and rubbish at him. I 
don’t blame him a bit 
for .showing his contempt in the manner he 
did. How else could he fight back? Those 
who have been abu.sing him deserve what 
they got. 


BILLY MARTIN 



A’.Y. YflHA’ees 
Sff’ond fju.scTOajt 


Neither more nor less. 
Ted Williams is a won- 
derful man. He is a 
credit to his country 
and to baseball. What 
happened in Boston a 
couple of weeks ago is between him and the 
Boston sportswriters. But I notice that the 
Boston fan.s took his side and gave him a 
great ovation the next night. 


BOB KRIENDLER 

iVei/; York 
Co-oicner, 21 Club 


Certainly not any les-s. 
Baseball players are at 
a disadvantage. They 
mu.st take all kind.s of 
abuse, and they are 
not supposed to fight 
back. It was good to see someone with 
enough courage to fight back. It paid off. 
The Bo.ston fans turned out 82,000 strong 
and gave Ted a great ovation. 



MICKEY MANTLE 



N.Y. Yankees 
Center fielder 


Ballplayers couldn’t 
like Ted more. I ad- 
mire him tremendous- 
ly. He’s the greate.st 
slugger in ba.seball. 
And he’s done more for 
his country than most players. The major- 
ity of the fans in Bo,ston like him so much 
that they started a collection to pay his 
fme. Even the kids sent in their pennies. 


EARL SPRACKLING 




When Brown was 
dians, I trippeii .Jim 
ling him. The fans 
de.served. 


Xew York 

Executive, Anaconda 
Wire and Cable Co. 

Less. There's mighty 
little left of American 
dignity. I hate to see 
it lessened. Sports fans 
are quick to condemn 
unsportsmanlike acts, 
playing the Carlisle In- 
Thorpe instead of tack- 
gave me the booing I 


SVEND JORGENSEN 

New York 
Owner, W-ipcf Club 

T couldn't like Ted any 
more, but I have more 
respect for him. He’s 
taken altogether too 
much from the Boston 
sportswriters. I think 
they’ve purposely needled him to get good 
copy. Ted gave them enough material. I 
think the spitting was more for them than 
for the fans booing him. 



PATRICIA ANELLA GULLOTTA 



Forest Hills, N.Y. 
College student 


Why pass judgment 
without knowing what 
a man goes through? 
Who knows what emo- 
tion a man is under 
and what is eating his 
heart out? There’s no way of telling — you 
and I might do the same thing under like 
conditions. There's a reason for everything. 
I still like Ted. 


rtIKE HIGGINS 



Manager 
Boston Red Sox 

T couldn’t possibly 
, think more of a guy 

i , ' who has been so won- 

■ derful all through our 

• as.sociation. The spit- 

ting was one of those 
spontaneous pop-offs that can come from 
any high spirited per.son who is being nee- 
dled by sportswriters and booed by fans. 
Most of us have popped off some time. 


NEXT WEEK: 

{here a lime in the service 
when athletic training was of 
great value to you? 

(postponed from this week) 
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CAN THE SOVIET 


by MARY SNOW 


Although U.S. women athletes looked better than ever in 


S INCE 1946, Russian track and field 
women liave been ripping off one 
astounding performance after another. 
They were the talk of the ’52 Olym- 
pics and today hold world records in 
three of the nine events on the Olym- 
pic program, share the record in two 
others and are represented among the 
first four in the remaining events. 

La.st week the Russian girls once 
again demonstrated just how they in- 
tend to monopolize the Games at Mel- 
bourne. Rubbing his hands, Gabriel 


Korobkov, chief Russian track coach, 
said “prospects for Russia’s women 
athletes look bright,” but on second 
thought Korobkov warned of overcon- 
fidence: “Americans,” he mused, “of- 
ten say their women athletes are not 
good, but often they are much better 
than expected.” 

The American response to Korobkov 
was a quick one. Two days after the 
finish of the Soviet shindig in Moscow 
{see page 12), nearly 200 American 
track and field girls “did better than 


expected” at Philadelphia’s sun- 
trapped Franklin Field. Competing in 
the National AAU championships in 
stewy 95® heat, the girls established 
four new American records in sprint- 
ing, jumping and throwing and still 
saved most of their energy for this 
Saturday’s all-important Olympic try- 
outs in Washington. 

Star of the meet was 24-year-old 
Mae Faggs of Tennessee State, one of 
America’s alltime greats who has rep- 
resented the U.S. in every important 



AMERICAN OLYMPIC team hopefuLs Gayle Dierks, sprinter; Karen Ander-son, sprinter; Mildred McDaniel, high jumper; 

(nfroue) at Women’s AAU championships. javelin; Barbara Jones (later injured in and Barbara Mueller, hurdler, enjoy hot 

Left to right: Marcia Cosgrove, .sprinter; 100-meter dash and forced out of meet), dogs and soda pop on the grass of Franklin 
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GIRLS BE STOPPED? 

Philadelphia, they do not yet figure to upset the toughest in the world 


national and international contest 
since the 1948 Olympics. Running in 
seven heats, semifinals and finals, Mae 
won the 100-meter event in the good 
time of 11.7; her specialty, the 200- 
meter, in 24.6; and anchored the 400- 
meter relay team to a very fast 47.1. 

There’s a thrill in watching Mae per- 
form, from the moment she walks out 
onto the track, shoulders back and 
head erect. She prances up her lane to 
get the feel of the track, shoots around 
conti7iued on nerl page 



Field. Ai right: Russian quartet of Safro- 
nova, Chudina, Ponomaryova [with eon) 
and Golubnic-haya chew lemons, drink lea. 
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JAVELIN RECORD HOLDER Karen Anderson of Lansdcwnc, Pa. seems to typify 
all-American girl. She should be strong contender for Olympic honors this November. 


FIRST LADY of U.S. track, Mae Faggs will be trying for her third straight Olympic 
berth in the 200-meter run. She was a member of winning 1952 400-meler relay team. 
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GIRL OLYMPIANS 

coUinited from page 7 

a curve in a short burst of speed to 
warm up muscles and test her spring. 
Back at the starting line, she is most 
meticulous about placing her starting 
blocks in just the right position. As the 
less experienced runners fidget, Mae 
quietly treads in one spot, first lifting 
her knees slowly, then increasing the 
speed until they are driving like pis- 
tons. At the call to the blocks, like the 
last piece in a jigsaw puzzle, she drops 
into position, head down, knee deeply 
bent but her back level and straight. 
At the crack of the gun she’s like a 
trout rising swift and clean. Halfway 
through the race her rivals are strung 
out behind her, and from there on in 
she just floats to the tape. 

Anyone with enough nerve to chal- 
lenge her plays right into Mae’s hands. 
“I’m not a self-propelled record break- 
er,’’ says Mae. “I need somebody 
breathing down my neck.” “But,” 
say her competitors, “soon as you 
push F’aggs, she just hydraulically 
shifts gears and, with no break in 
stride, stays out in front all the way.” 
Barbara Jones of Chicago, the some- 
what erratic but very talented Pan- 
American champion and member of 
the 400-meter U.S. 1952 Olympic 
champions, usually gives Faggs a good 
push. Although she took a painful 
header last week, Barbara got up, 
brushed the cinders off and will defend 
her place on the team on Saturday. 

The only girl consistently to trade 
top honors with Faggs is Mae’s own 
protegee, young Isabel Daniels, also at 
Tennessee Stale on an athletic scholar- 
ship. (The one and only Notre Dame 
of women’s track, 'I'ennessee Agricul- 
tural and Industrial State University 
in Nashville has a total of eight girls 
on scholarships. All train hard under 
the experienced eye of Coach Ed Tem- 
ple — no loafing is tolerated when so 
many hopefuls are beating on the 
doors.) Daniels took her share of the 
honors Saturday us she romped away 
with the 50-meter run, pushed hard on 
Faggs’s heels in the lOO-meter and ran 
on the Tennessee Slate relay team. 

As these two girls rushed for the 
tape, they left behind many talented 
but less experienced hopefuls. Sixteen- 
year-old Marcia Cosgrove, of Renton, 
Wash., fresh from victories on the We.st 
Coast, ran out of steam in the 1 00- 
meter semifinal but recouped her en- 
ergies to take a creditable fourth in the 
200-meter final. “See you in Washing- 
ton for the tryouts” was Marcia’s way 
of accepting this defeat. 
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In her teen-age jargon, Marcia 
spiels on and on about why she likes to 
run: “I tell you, I think it’s just fabu- 
lous, It’s just the most wonderful ex- 
perience. I get so keyed up before a 
race that I just stand there at the end 
of the track and say to myself, ‘I can’t 
do it.’ I can’t even bend over to do cal- 
isthenics. It’s like that until just be- 
fore they say go to your blocks. Then 
I'm all right all of a sudden.” 

Marcia idolizes her coach, Ken Fore- 
man (men’s track coach at Seattle Pa- 
cific College), and Marcia has been 
quite an experience for Foreman. 
“Marcia is a typical girl,” chuckles 
Ken. “She works hard, but she’ll talk 
your ear off. We’ll be jogging around 
the track, and I’ll be getting all the in- 
side on what she dreamed last night 
or the latest high school fad or Elvis 
Presley’s latest. It’s been quite a reve- 
lation to me, I’ll tell you.” 

Gayle Dierks is another young girl 
from the West who came, saw and was 


conquered by the experienced Tennes- 
see State women. Gayle didn’t make 
the finals in her events, but she still 
has a “burning desire to run and win.” 

Two years ago Frank Potts, coach 
at Colorado University and one of the 
deans of American track and field, 
spotted Gayle at an AAU Junior Olym- 
pic meet and was attracted by two 
things: 1) her free natural running 
style and 2) her obvious determina- 
tion to win. Potts called Gayle into 
his office and questioned her closely 
about her ambitions as a runner. He 
found out that she had been running 
ever since she was in the second grade 
and that, in spite of the fact that she 
had never had any coaching or en- 
couragement, she had made up her 
own training schedule and stuck with 
it. Potts was impressed and asked 
Coach Dick Brenneman from her home 
town of Englewood to help Gayle. 

If the Russian coach Korobkov is 
surprised by what the American 


sprinters achieved, he couldn’t have 
been more surprised than the Philadel- 
phia crowd as they watched the un- 
earthing of two very classy broad 
jumpers, also from Tennessee State. 
Not in years has the U.S. come up 
with two such leapers, and there’s rea- 
son to hope that if 21-year-old Mar- 
garet Mathews— who jumped 19 feet 
4 inches— and 14-year-old Willie 
White — who kept right on Margaret’s 
heels with 18 feet 10% inches— repeat 
their performances at the tryouts, they 
should both make the team and keep 
things hopping at Melbourne. 

Out in the middle of the field, a 
good safe distance from the rest of the 
contestants, blonde Karen Anderson, 
the best javelinist we’ve ever had, 
picked up her weapon. With a long 
run-up and bound in the air she hurled 
the javelin 159 feet one inch — a good 
throw but six feet short of her best, 
as Karen kept something in reserve for 
continued on next page 
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the Saturday tryouts. Karen, an at- 
tractive blonde with lijfht gray-blue 
eyes, has a well-balanced head on her 
shoulders and feels sensibly about the 
Olympics: “I’m not going to roll over 
and die if T don’t win a medal. Life 
will go on for me, I’ve got so many 
things I want to do.” 

As the long sultry afternoon dragged 
on at Franklin F'ield, Mildred Mc- 
Daniel, Tuskegee Institute’s world 
class high jumper, chewed on oranges, 
poured water on her hair and kept 
poking her head under an umbrella to 
keep out of the sun. While her pal, 
Billy Jo Jackson of Texas, had nerv- 
ous palpitations — “1 just never know 
whether my stomach is going to stay 
with me over that bar” — Mildred 
would amble up to the jump and hop 
over the bar in her modified western 
barrel-roll style. “Gosh, Mildred,” 
complained her rivals, “at least make 
it look hard for our sake.” At 5 feet 
4 inches, with her competitors sprawl- 
ing their three chances in the pit, 
Mildred called it quits: “Not going to 
take a chance of hurting myself. I 
mean to make that Olympic team next 
week.” Nobody this week was pushing 
herself to the limit — the Olympic try- 
outs are it. 

It is a pity that so many may be 
disappointed when they learn about 
some funny business on the part of 
the International Olympic Commis- 
sion this year— setting up of minimum 
standards for the women’s track and 
field events. The coaches begrudgingly 
accept the IOC executive decision, not- 
ing the inconsistency, since no such 
standards exist for the men. Our long 
distance boys, marathoners and walk- 
ers go three deep to Melbourne even 
though they are hopelessly outclas.sed 
in international competition.s. There 
are those who believe that this is as it 
should be— who feel that standards in 
any events, whether for men or wom- 
en, are undesirable, for the question is 
much more fundamental than who is 
good enough to win and who isn’t. 
Standards smack of the Russian atti- 
tude of “Don’t compete unless you can 
win” and violate a basic ideal of the 
Olympics : that the Olympics are a mat- 
ter of personal achievement and that 
the best of each nation should have 
the honor and opportunity to represent 
their countries. There are others who 
feel that standard.^, w'herever applica- 
ble in the Olympic program, would 
eliminate those who haven’t done the 
necessary preparatory work. 


But to set up arbitrary standards in 
only one part of the program is unjust. 

Apart from the injustice of these 
minimum standards, the whole wom- 
en’s team for nine Olympic events is 
limited by the U.S. Olympic Board to 
10 girls. As a result, a promising young- 
ster such as 17-year-old Pamela Kur- 
rell, who w'on all of her events in the 
girls’ division and won the W’omen’s 
discus throw by improving 38 feet on 
her mark of last year fthree feet more 
than the standard), is one of several 
girls who ought to be brought along in 
international competition but may not 
get the chance to go to Melbourne. 


With the American challenge boiling 
down to a good close battle in the 
sprints and relay events, an excellent 
chance in the high jump and a better 
than fair chance in the javelin, how 
capable of slowing down the Ru.ssian 
steam roller are tlie rest of the w'omen 
in the world? 

Fragile-looking as a feather but with 
quills stuck deep in her hide, Bertha 
Diaz of Cuba put on a show at Phila- 
delphia as she flew away from her ri- 
vals to set a new American record of 
11.1 in the 80-meter hurdles. With her 
Cuban record of 1 1 flat, Bertha ranks 
among the six fleetest hurdlers in the 
world. Only German and Russian girls 
have done slightly better. 

The highest high jump mark in the 
world (5 feet SK inches) is held by a 


20-year-old Rumanian girl, Yolande 
Balas. Right on her heels at 5 feet S.tJ 
inches but more consistent in perform- 
ance is Britain’s Thelma Hopkins. This 
shy Irish lass, a pre-dental student 
at Belfast's Queen’s University, is one 
of the world’s most versatile athletes. 
She has high-jumped 5 feet 8 ’ -> inches, 
broad-jumped 19 feet lOjg inches, cov- 
ered the 80-meter hurdles in 11.1 .sec- 
onds and run the 200 meters in 25 
seconds flat. 

In 1950, Thelma met Franz Stampfi, 
the coach who helped Roger Bannister 
achieve his first four-minute mile. 
Since then, wherever Stampfl has been 


(right now he is coaching in Austra- 
lia), he has supervised Thelma’s train- 
ing through an exchange of tape re- 
cordings. Confident of her chances at 
Melbourne, Thelma believes, along 
with Stampfl, that “a six-foot jump 
for w’otnen is possible. So long as it is 
fun trying, I’ll try. As soon as it be- 
comes a chore I’ll stop.” As a 16-year- 
old, Thelma placed fourth at the last 
Olympics and since that time has had 
a great deal of active competition, be- 
cause Britain’s women stars go along 
with the men to the big international 
meets in Bordeaux, Prague and Mos- 
cow. That kind of experience will be 
hard to beat at Melbourne. 

The element of topflight interna- 
tional competition is an important one. 
Our own Karen Anderson is perhaps 
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capable of throwing the javelin as 
far as any woman in the world, but 
whether or not she can do so at Mel- 
bourne, 10,000 miles from home, before 
100,000 people and up against her 
first real competition, is a big question. 
The Russian women are just as good 
as Karen and at the moment are much 
more concerned with a competitor 
they know all about: the Czech star, 
Dana Zatopek, wife of Emil Zatopek, 
the great Czech long-distance runner. 

Emil — clever fellow — married his 
commanding officer’s daughter, and he 
and Dana live in a fiat in Prague 
(where Dana maintains a strictly 
hands-off policy with regard to Emil’s 
“mouse house’’ room in which he keeps 
his tools). A determined competitor, 
Dana never ceases to train, even 
though she could rest on her laurels as 
the defending Olympic champion. 

The enchanting youngster, Galina 
Vinogradova, will have only her Rus- 
sian pals to beat at Melbourne in the 
broad jump, since the marriage and 
retirement of co-World Record Holder 
Yvette Williams of New Zealand. 

For years the discus has been an 
exclusive first-second-and-third-place 
affair for the Russians. Their grip on 
the shotput has been almost as firm. 
Jackie MacDonald of -Canada and 
2‘JO-pound Earlene Brown of Los An- 
geles have put the shot 45 feet, but 
that is still seven feet shy of recent 
Russian efforts. Mrs. Brown, a novice, 
won tlie Nationals with her 45-foot 
toss and should improve. 

The Americans who make the team 
as sprinters will come up against not 
only the Russian girls but a couple of 
very swift girls from Australia. Thirty- 
year-old Shirley Stricklund de la Him- 
ty, the world record holder of the 100- 
meter run, claims to be “running bet- 
ter than ever." She is now braving 
Perth’s chill winter nights to train in 
an unlieated gym near her home. 

A fellow Australian, freckle-faced, 
titian-haired Marlene Mathews, has 
postponed her wedding plans with 
Fireman Bill Willard in an effort to 
win a gold medal for the host country. 

Stiff competition lies ahead for the 
U.S. girls who .survive this week’s 
Olympic tryouts. According to their 
Olympic Chairman Roxanne Ander- 
sen, “we’ll do much belter at Mel- 
bourne than we did at Helsinki— but 
watch our smoke in I960!’’ 

Given one-tenth the support the 
Russians give their women (see fnllnir- 
ing pages) and still adhering to tlie 
American way, our girls could match 
the Rus.sians next time. eTTo;: 

CABLE FROM MOSCOW ON NEXT PACE 



VERSATILE Norih IHsh lass Thelma Hopkins is Britain’s hope to win high jump. 
The 20-year-oId, first woman ever to clear 5 feet Syi inches, will also enter broail jump. 


WINSOME Australian Marlene Mathews could be world’s fastest woman sprinter if 
she learns to get off to a better start. She plans to enter the 100- and 200-meler run.s. 
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CIRL OLYMPIANS continued 


THEY'RE TOUGH . - . AND PRETTY 



Moscow 

W E KNOW there are other girls in 
the world who are strong . . . 
but we shall do well.” The speaker 
was gray-eyed Galina Turova, Russia’s 
leading woman track and field coach. 
It seemed there was good reason for 
the optimism she voiced in I-enin Sta- 
dium last week. 

After watching 2,000 women com- 
peting in the All-Union Spartakiada — 
the U.S.S.R.’s Tournament of the Na- 
tions— I am convinced that, although 
no w'orld records in Olympic events 
were smashed during their Moscow 
games, these girls have the potential. 
With the stimulus of international ri- 
valry (a most powerful factor here), 
they can dominate if not sweep six 
Olympic track and field events out of 
the nine open to women. They have 
resolutely eliminated a number of “er- 
rors,” as demanded by the 20th Com- 
munist Party Congress last winter, and 
Mother Russia is likely to be proud of 
her daughters at Alelbournc. 

FRIENDS AND HUSBANDS 

There are all kinds of them— young 
and oldish, bean-pole thin and squat, 
pretty and ugly, blonde and brunette, 
provincial and sophisticated — coming 
from all parts of these vast republics. 
They have in common a will to win for 
their country. Besides, these games 
gave them a chance to make now friends 
and perhaps to meet future husbands 
— many of the top Soviet w'omen stars 
have married fellow athletes. 

Usually Russian girls get into ath- 
letics in high school. A few come in 
later, on their first job or through local 
sports clubs. They are immediately en- 
tered in competitions if they show' any 
promise. For the girl who looks really 
good, there is unfailingly some coach 
to pass her up the line. The best girls 
study at various institutes of physical 
culture, particularly in Moscow and 
Leningrad, where they can concentrate 
on their sports as well as their studies. 
In a country where physical culture is a 
major science and physical W'ell-being 
a cult, girls receive state subsidies to 
cover their basic costs of living and 
tuition, and at school allowances range 
from 300 rubles monthly for an under- 
graduate to 1,600 rubles for a post- 
graduate. Since the need to work her 
way through school is thus removed. 


the poorest student can have plenty of 
time for training. One young Olympic 
hopeful, a swimmer, happens to intend 
to major in philosophy, but even she 
wdll find time for regular workouts in 
her university’s pool and will receive 
the greatest encouragement while do- 
ing so. Rewards of a career in Soviet 
sports are often intangible. They some- 
times mainly mean that a talented girl 
can leave her tiny village for the far-off 
big city. New vistas are opened up to 
her because of her prowess. For top 
stars there is the lure of foreign travel. 
A girl who can break records will have 
the chance to see a lot of the world and 
learn how' others live, eat, dress— and 
maybe think. Thus, a well-coordinated 
set of muscles can mean the difference 
between teaching in a city and milking 
cows on a collective farm. 

Indifference to looks but admiration 
for athletic ability seems to be the key- 
note of the masculine view on Russian 
sportswomen. The girls themselves, 
far from indifferent about their ap- 
pearance, self-consciously run combs 
through badly permanented locks be- 
fore standing up for awards or in front 
of cameras. Many among them, partic- 
ularly those w’ho have reached the top 
and who have traveled abroad, wear 
lipstick and nail polish, relatively styl- 
ish clothes and occasional bits of finery. 

During the Moscow games a new 
generation of women athletes began to 
emerge. Attractiveness and strength 
were combined in one heroine of the 


games, young Nina Vinogradova, a 
Leningrad student and recent bride 
who outpointed Alexandra Chudina, 
longtime champion in the women’s 
pentathlon, who in defeat forced Vino- 
gradova to a world record. There was 
an air of the queen is dead, long live the 
queen as Vinogradova drew the cheers 
and Chudina derisive whistles when 
they fought it out. Nina’s face crinkles 
into a squinty smile and her eyes spar- 
kle as she talks about her husband of 
one year, a light heavyweight boxer 
still a student of physical culture in 
Leningrad. She trains three times a 
week in two-hour sessions. Coach Tu- 
rova and Nina agree that hurdles will 
be her forte at Melbourne, and both re- 
gret that the pentathlon for women is 
not an Olympic event. Another Olym- 
pic gold medal winner who went down 
to defeat was blonde Galina Zybina, 
shotput champion, defeated by her 
perennial rival, Tamara Tichkeivich. 
Tamara, weighing in at 225 pounds, 
heaved the regulation shotput 16.22 
metens, Zybina a mere 15.98, well un- 
der her own record. At Melbourne these 
two girls and their third teammate, 
Doinikova, ought to sweep all honors 
in this event. Only 25 now, Zybina was 
billed after HeLsinki as the world’s 
strongest woman and, though stocky 
and muscular, she seems sylphlike next 
to her conqueror. 

Perhaps the greatest popular heroine 
with Moscow track enthusiasts was 
pretty, dark-haired Galina Popova, 
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TOO 



who, as Galina Vinogradova (no kin to 
Nina), had set many a record. Return- 
ing to competition after a year’s illness 
(she says her doctor husband diagnosed 
it as heart strain), she has yet to reach 
top form this year. Small-boned and 
with finely chiseled features, petite but 
hard as nails, olive-skinned Gala has 
the carriage of a champion. She warms 
up with a short bouncing step and 
wastes no time or effort on or off the 
field. This summer she has been con- 
centrating on the broad jump, which 
she prefers and, according to some 
coaches, has let her 100-meter sprint 
slide. Even so, she managed an 11. 5 
(tying the European record) in a heat 
and won handily in the final with 11.6. 
While competing or training, Popova 
wears a serious, almost grim look, but 
off the field she is a relaxed, good-look- 
ing girl, well made up, with every one 
of her 110 pounds in exactly the right 
place, who is fond of dancing and thea- 
ter. She trains intensively in Lenin- 
grad, helped by her husband, who care- 
fully takes her pulse each morning and 
her blood pressure once a week. 

The women who seem to worry 
Coach Turova most are not the Ameri- 
cans but those being trained in West 
Germany and Australia. These two 
groups could be a real threat to her 
girls. Turova notes that her girls have 
met most of their strongest competi- 
tors and have studied pictures of those 
whom they have not. 

—Judith Frirdberg 



ONE HEROINE of Russian Spartakiada was Galina Vinogradova, 22-year-oId sprint 
and broad-jump star, shown above in four relaxed moments during her Olympic training. 
Though still rusty after a year’s illness, she should reach her top form by November. 
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SPECTACLE 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 


HYDRO HASSLE 
IN DETROIT 


Seattle invades Detroit to fight for supremacy in 
the world’s fastest boats over a washboard course 


Normally, the Detroit River is an unpretentious stretch 
of water with a no-nonsense approach to its job of hauling 
Great Lakes freight and keeping apart Canada and the 
U.S. But for the next 11 days the Detroit River will be 
the most glamorous stream in the world, 
a fickle Cinderella with a flock of mil- 
lionaires quite literally sitting up nights 
thinking of ways to woo her. 

She will become the battleground of 
the unlimited hydroplanes — the sleek, 
bellowing heavyweights of powerboat rac- 
ing — as they scramble to settle the an- 
nual question of which is the fastest and 
toughest in the world. This weekend one 
unlimited each from the U.S. and Canada 
will battle for the Harmsworth Trophy, 
symbol of international supremacy for the 
power men. And the following weekend a 
score of unlimiteds will struggle for the 
Gold Cup, an ornate bauble with a pe- 
culiarly haunting charm that has changed 
landlubber businessmen into wild-eyed enthusiasts willing 
to lay out S35,000 for a boat and crew to take up the chase. 

While all this is going on, the Detroit River will not just 
lie there and be run over. She will control the outcome of 
both the Harmsworth and Gold Cup as much as horse- 
power. The surface looks normal enough. But to the hydro- 
plane driver the river is a contrary, wind-swept stream as 
rough as a mountain trail. Basically, an unlimited is a 
hybrid of an airplane and a skipping stone, and any school- 
boy knows you run into trouble skipping stones on rough 
water. The owner with the prop pitch and hull angle that 
best appeal to the river will have a tremendous advantage. 

For three years Canadian J. Gordon Thompson and his 
son Jim have done their best to tickle the river’s fancy 
with one idea in mind: beating the U.S. on August 25 and 
27 for the Harmsworth Trophy, an 85-pound piece of 


bronze donated in 1903 by Sir Alfred Harmsworth, later 
known as Newspaper Publisher Lord Northcliffe. The 
Harmsworth, U.S. property since 1920, was last defended 
in 1950 by Seattle’s Stan Sayres and his Slo-Mo-Shun IV. 

“The Harmsworth is the world’s most 
distinguished powerboat race,” the elder 
Thompson says, explaining why he has 
jumped into the maddening whirl of the 
unlimiteds. “Canada didn’t have a boat 
to race. We felt she should.” 

The Thompsons have poured thousands 
into their Miss Supertest 11, a rugged 
7,000-pound unlimited powered by a mas- 
sive Rolls-Royce Griffon engine rated at 
2,000 hp. "She feels like she’s got 5,000 
horses,” says Test Driver Danny Foster. 
“They must have bigger horses in Eng- 
land than we do.” Last weekend, her 
horses raring to go, Miss Supertest II tore 
a narrow, foot-long gash in her hull during 
a trial spin on the St. Clair River. But 
Hydro Builder Les Staudacher (SI, April 23) soon had 
her patched and ready to battle for the Harmsworth. 

To defend the Harmsworth against Miss Svpertest II, 
the Yachtsmen’s Association of America this week will 
pick a single American unlimited. The leading contender 
is the fla.shy red, white and blue Shanty I, so far the hottest 
boat of the season. Designed by Ted Jones and owned by 
Bill Waggoner, a displaced Te.xan campaigning out of 
Seattle, Shanty 1 is driven by Air Force Colonel Russ 
Schleeh, a tall, lean pilot who has artfully switched from 
jets to unlimiteds. Because of their boating inexperience, 
Schleeh and a number of other Seattle drivers were once 
jestingly referred to as “plumbers” by a columnist. Schleeh 
took the appellation to heart. When he buzzed Shanty 
I over the bathtub-smooth waters of Lake Washington 
continued on page 58 



BELLOWING AT FULL THROTTLE. '‘GALE V” SKIMS OVER SURFACE ^ 
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JIM THOMPSON'S "MISS SUPERTEST H" (FOREGROUND) BOOMS ALONG AT PICTON, ONTARIO WITH 



GEORGE SIMON'S "MISS U.S." AND JOE SCHOENITH'S "GALE IV" (REAR) IN GOLD CUP WARMUP 



JUTTING EXHAUST PIPES DRAMATIZE POWER OF JACK SCHAFER'S 'SUCH CRUST III" 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


GET IN THERE AND BUNT, STEVENSON! • TED WILLIAMS 
AND THE MORAL CLIMATE • AUGUST EQUIPMENT: GREASE, 
HANDCUFFS AND UKULELES • JUST A PUBLICITY STUNT? 


ON YOUR MARK! 

TT IS IMPOSSIBLE not to note, this 

week, that the politicos of both ma- 
jor parties have ooched over into our 
(wonderful) world again and have bor- 
rowed almost everything in the way 
of effects, atmosphere and method 
they could find lying loose to facilitate 
the nomination of the presidential can- 
didates. It is a point, it should be add- 
ed, in which we take a certain pardon- 
able pride. For all their solemn purpose 
—or, more accurately, because of their 
solemn purpose— American political 
conventions have always been great 
American sporting events too, and it 
is pleasant to be able to report that 
those of 1956 make no exception to 
the old pattern. 

The Democrats referred to their Chi- 
cago ticket this time as “our team,” 
an unabashed adoption of Republican 
nomenclature which the G.O.P., of 
course, got secondhand from us to be- 
gin with. As their hero dueled with New 
York’s Governor Averell Harriman, 
Stevenson supporters (obviously for- 
mer UCLA students alll set up a stunt 
card section in the Chicago gallery and 
spelled out such messages as all the 
WAY WITH ADLAi with verve and pre- 
cision. The political processes in Chi- 
cago were accompanied — and are being 
accompanied in San Francisco this 
week— by an endless and familiar up- 
roar on the floor, in hotel lobbies and 
on the streets; by snake dancing, sign 
waving, by hoarse and awful oratory, 
by band music and by boos and ap- 
plause which all might have stemmed 
straight from Ebbets Field or a cam- 
pus bonfire before the big game. 

In drawing these analogies between 
big-time politics and big-time sport 
— in drawing them, at any rate, in 


tones of satisfaction and approval — it 
is only fair to note that a good many 
critics, both foreign and domestic, take 
a very dim view of the whole noisy 
convention process simply because 
such similarities exist. It is easy to 
lament the American political conven- 
tion, just as it is easy to lament Amer- 
ican sport (the sharp practices of base- 
ball, say, as opposed to cricket, of TJ.S. 
football as opposed to soccer) and easy 
to look with dismay at the fact that 
candidates for the most important 
governmental position in the world 
must be chosen amidst an atmosphere 
reminiscent of the Kentucky Derby. 

While lamenting, however, it is also 
easy to overlook the fact that the 
stresses and strains and philosophies 
common to both institutions — and 
even the splendid and time-blessed 


vulgarity which flavors both a conven- 
tion and a World Series— reflect qual- 
ities deeply ingrained in the American 
soul: vitality, exuberance, the instinct 
for reconciling teamwork with fierce 
individual competitiveness, a frontier- 
born reluctance to honor an unproved 
man. A Frenchman might have diffi- 
culty in understanding how Adlai Ste- 
venson and Harry Truman could join 
hands with honor after their break in 
Chicago; the incident would be less 
puzzling to a man who understood the 
unwritten code of the brush-back pitch. 

The man who competes in the arena 
surrenders himself to a kind of basic 
democracy, and it seems only right 
and proper that an American politi- 
cian be called upon to perform there, 
that U.S. candidates do not “stand” 
continued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

^ Olympian Democracy 

Look for Argentina to elect new National Olympic Committee before October 
to become eligible to send a team to Melbourne in November. The Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee withdrew recognition of the pre-sent Argentine com- 
mittee on grounds it was politically selected by i’eron’s successors. 

^ Rotten Advice 

Prnvda exploded editorially against Ru,ssian picture magazine Ogonyok which 
encouraged Soviet youth to sport careers for such rewards as “wealth, fame and 
applause from the ladies.” Screamed Pravda: “Such rotten advice [smacks) of 
vulgarity and cynicism ... is affronting . . . bourgeois . . . alien.” 

^ Looking Up 

Dick Savitt, who quit tennis for oil after 19.^1 Wimbledon and Australian titles, 
has entered the 19.56 National Singles. Capable of extending or beating the 
best in the U.S. in his rare tourney bids, Savitt has consistently ducked Davis 
Cup play on plea of business pre.s.sure. If he returns to Cup competition, America’s 
chances against Australia will look up. 

* Out to Pasture? 

Nashua suffered second attack of colic in 10 days, washing him out of Saratoga 
Handicap this week and, indeed, raising po.ssibility he might never race again. 
Though attack wa.s mild and Nashua is out of danger, his future now rests with 
Trainer Sunny .lim Fitz-simmons by whose decision owners will abide. 
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continued from poye 19 

for office but must “run” for it and 
that their backers fall prey to the na- 
tional passion for victory and cheer 
them on their way. 

Our props are yours for the dura- 
tion, gentlemen— banners, drum ma- 
jorettes, scouting reports and liniment. 
May the better contestant emerge tri- 
umphant, as the elegant Harry Balogh 
used to say in the old squared circle. 

OTHER TIMES. OTHER CUSTOMS 

rpuKRt: ARE certain things you just 

don’t do. You don't besmirch the 
American flag, particularly in times of 
war, national crisis or an election year. 
If you live in the Tonga Islands, there 
is a taboo against touching the tribal 
chief or his clothing. If you are a movie 
actor nowadays, you are careful not to 
form any political affiliations left of, 
say, Senator Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota. If you have won your ma- 
jor Y at Yale, you don’t wear it in pub- 
lic unless you turn the sweater inside 
out (so only the stitching will outline 
the Y), thus demonstrating becoming 
modesty over your distinction as an 
athlete. If you are a baseball player, 
you don't whistle in the clubhouse, nor 
do you spit at the pre.ss and the pub- 
lic. At least, you shouldn’t if you are 
Ted Williams of the Boston Red Sox. 

Yet there are baseball players who 
might get away with it. Billy Martin 
of the Yankees, for in.stance, because 
Billy is no symbol of rectitude; he is a 
Peck’s Bad Boy of baseball, who is 
supposed to be mean and truculent on 
the playing field and a .scrapper who 
would spike his grandmother for a win- 
ning run. It is hard to think of any 
roughneck .shenanigans that a fellow 
like Billy would not be forgiven simply 
because of the sort of public personal- 
ity he wears. Conversely, the upright. 
God-fearing ballplayers such as Gerry 
Coleman, Billy’s Yankee teammate, or 
Robin Roberts, the great pitcher for 
the Phillies, might well be drummed 
out of baseball for the very behavior 
that is expected of Martin. The pro- 
fessional wrestling industry figured all 
this out years ago and developed clear- 
cut heroes and villains to satisfy the 
craving for symbols of good and evil. 
The villains are expected to perform 
every conceivable outrage while the 
heroes must suffer and win according 
to the code of clean sportsmanship. 

The recent antics of Ted Williams 
serve to illustrate how time, circum- 
stance and character affect public tol- 


erance. A couple of generations ago, 
Christy Mathewson, who pitched the 
early Giants to several pennants, phi- 
losophized on the difference between 
honesty and di.shonesty in baseball. 
"To steal signs fairly,’’ he wrote, "re- 
quires quicknes.s of mind, eye and ac- 
tion. Few players can do it. Perhaps 
that is why it is considered fair.’’ The 
difference between fair and unfair, good 
or bad is not always so easily arrived 
at. In Matty's day, for instance, the 
bean ball was a respectable part of any 
pitcher’s repertory— a device to detect 
whether a batter was yellow. If the bat- 
ter was knocked silly by one, it was 
just his fault. Today the bean ball is 
not only a moral offense, it is illegal. 
In short, there is more respect for the 
unscrambled brain— but why? 

If Ted Williams had been a Leo 
Durocher, a Ty Cobb or even (to choose 
an area of more genteel combat) a Bill 
Tilden, he might have spat with im- 
munity. But Ted is, in addition to be- 
ing a ba.seball star of the first magni- 
tude, a Marine officer with a hero’s 
record in combat. To many, however, 
he is also a mi.sunderstood hero, mal- 
treated by the press and a hostile en- 
clave of pitiless Boston fans. So the 
opinion on his recent gesture of hydro- 
theatrics is as divided as Cae.sar’s Gaul 
(sec paye 5). At another time or in an- 
other activity or perhaps as another 
type of person, would he have been for- 
given and applauded for his outburst? 
Unquestionably. But it is too late to 
change the circumstances. 

AUGUST IMPULSES 

A FEW HARBINGERS of the yearly epi- 
demic of late summer madness 
have been noticeable in the public 
prints lately. You can expectthe symp- 
toms of the disease to multiply as the 
sun burns down the sky into autumn. 

Late in July one Wesley R. Strubie 
paddled 12 ' ^ miles across Lake Erie on 
hi.s back, wearing trunks, flippers, a 
thick coal of grease and handcuffs. 



After divesting himself of grease, flip- 
pers and handcuffs, he chinned a few 
times to relax and announced he would 
try to swim the English Channel both 
ways — presumably sans handcuffs. 

This week, 30-odd marathon swim- 
mers will take to the waters of Lake 
Ontario, aim at the coast of Toronto 
and ?27,000. Most will be plain vanilla- 


type marathon swimmers, but a couple 
of unidentified young ladies among 
them are music lovers, too. 

One is stowing a ukulele in her guide 
boat and expects to slow down occa- 
sionally, flip over on her back and 
strum a few bars of Siveei Leilani. An- 
other, whose choice of musical instru- 
ments does not lend itself so readily to 
watery concerts, will be egged on by 
the tootling of a bagpipe virtuoso in 
her guide boat. This may be the first 
time in history that Over the ITures 
has been played on a bagpipe. 

Phenomena like these are not new. 
They are peculiar to the intense, 
brooding heat of July and August, and 
they are as old as written history and 
probably older. Noel Coward was 
prompted to observe that only mad 
dog.s and Englishmen go out in the 
noonday sun, and Shakespeare, doubt- 
less confronted w'ith the 16th century 
equivalent of a ukulele-playing mara- 
thon swimmer, wrote: “This is very 
midsummer madne.ss!’’ 

Anyway, it started a long time ago 
and will probably go on as long as the 
sun shines hot in August. 

For instance, the venerable and 
once-popular sport of catching base- 
balls dropped off monuments used to 
reach a seasonal peak during the clog 
days and at one time it wasn’t safe to 
walk within 50 feet of the base of a tall 
structure in late summer. 

Catchers circled warily under the 
Washington Monument and the Bunk- 
er Hill Monument, and a chap named 
Earl A. Barter snared three tos.ses in a 
row from the top of the latter on Sept. 
17, 1910. Unfortunately for Earl, his 
feat was a bit anticlimactic for buffs of 
the sport. The definitive catch had 
been made five years before when an 
Englishman, posing as a Japanese jug- 
gler and probably overexposed to the 
noonday sun, caught a turnip thrown 
from the same monument. He did it 
the hard way, impaling the vegetable 
on a fork held between his teeth. 

Around the turn of the century, a 
young lady named Johanna Huslinger 
was an expert at walking on her hands. 
She set out from Vienna to Paris up- 
side down, walked ten hours a day for 
95 days, covered the 871 miles, won 
some sort of a championship, hands 
clown. 

In the summer of 1912, a Frenchman 
named M. Pauliquen disappeared in a 
tank of water in Paris and like to never 
came up. He stayed under for six min- 
utes, 29 4/5 seconds, establishing a rec- 
ord for that sort of thing and dang near 
drowned in the process. 

continued on page ■22 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

conii/iU(d/wm payc 20 

The world record for the 100-yard 
dash with your feet in a sack was set 
on a hot summer day in Brooklyn in 
1929. John A. Finn neRotiated the dis- 
tance under clifTicu'ty in 14.2 seconds. 

All in all, though, the baking hot 
sun conjures up visions of watery feats 
most often in its victims. 

Take John V. Sigmund of St. Louis. 
A few years ago he waded into the Mis- 
sissippi River one steamy July after- 
noon and swam away around the bend, 
bearing due south. He kept right on for 
89 hours and 42 minutes and was just 
shy of docking in Memphis, Term, 
when friends fished him out. lie swam 
292 miles but, of course, he wasn’t 
handcuffed. But he didn’t take time 
out for ukulele or bagpipe numbers, 
either. 

FAT IN THE FIRE 

C RIMINAL PRUSTici': ill boxing has 
been discernible to most sophisti- 
cated observers for as long as anyone 
cares to rememher. It goes far hack. It 
has survived in this country largely be- 
cause boxing is regulated on a stale-by- 
state basis. The apathy of the states, 
in instance after instance of sporting 
chicanery, has been spectacular. 

Only recently, though, the federal 
government has been taking an inter- 
est in boxing (aside from its continuing 
interest in Joe Louis and his marvelous, 
self-perpetuating income fax deficit). 
It moved first against the Internationid 
Boxing Club (James D. Norris, presi- 
dent) and as a result the IBC now 
awaits a federal court decision as to 
whether or not it operates in violation 
of the antitrust .statutes (SI. April 28). 

From this, inevitably, the federal 
eye turned toward rather more sordid 
aspects of boxing. It is a sport in which, 
once you begin to appreciate what a 
sweet and scientific punch a left hook 
really is, you are driven to inquiring 
about the odds, and w'ho makes them 
and why they .so often turn out so ad- 
vantageous to tliose who know more 
than anybody should. The federal gov- 
ernment is just like any ordinary per- 
ceptive person in this respect. 

In Chicago last week the Tribune 
bannered across the first page of its 
sports section: “u.s. i’kohes city’s 
BOXING-HOODLUM TIES.” The Tlib 
reported wdiat sportsw'riters of other 
publications had known but kept dis- 
creet silence on — that federal investi- 
gators were gathering information on 
hoodlums in boxing, not in Chicago 


alone but in Detroit, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, among other places. 
A special federal grand jury, the Trib- 
une said, would he impaneled in Chi- 
cago to consider such matters as the 
doping of lighters, income tax evasion 
and gangster participation in the prof- 
its. Not ju.st the Department of Justice 
but the narcotics division and income 
tax agents were working on the prob- 
lem. Max H. Goldachein, a special 
a.ssistant in the Criminal Division of 
the Department of Ju.stice, had been 
“closeted” with U.S. Attorney Robert 
Tieken, the Trib reported. 

The net result was consternation 
among the federal investigators, who 
had asked sportswriters to keep their 
work hushed, a run to cover by the 
hoodlums, as anticipated, and a flush 
of deadpan but .somehow hysterical 
statements by some who are vitally in- 
terested in federal investigations of 
boxing. Among them; 

.\rthur M. Wirtz, Norris' partner in 
IBC: “These charges reflect on the 
fighters, the judges, referees and the 
commission doctors. Furthermore, I 
don’t think there’s any major gambling 
on fights in Illinois. . . . The proposed 
j.ofc] investigation is so fantastic that 
I'm wondering if it isn’t a publicity 
stunt of some kind.” And then, in the 
quote of the decade: “If we felt there 
was anything wrong we wouldn’t stand 
still for five minutes.” 

Truman K. Gibson Jr., IBC secre- 
tary: “This is utterly fantastic. We 
will welcome an investigation. . . . 
We'd like to know who gives the shots 
of dope and where, and what ho.xers 
are involved. The most controversial 
fight we've had in Chicago recently 
was the Johnny Saxtun-Carmen Basilio 
one. Yet all the Chicago writers agreed 



The Senator's arthritis 
Won't hurt his golf at all, 

But now with laryngitis 
He can’t address the ball. 

— iKwiN L. Stein 


with the judges and referee and all the 
Eastern writers thought Basilio won. 

. . . It's unfortunate these investiga- 
tions aren't made public.” 

This one has been made public, has 
been immea.surably hampered thereby. 

AFTER MELBOURNE? 

E onid Khomenkov, chief of the 
Soviet Sports Committee, took a 
look beyond Melbourne last week and 
invited the U.S. to send a track team 
to Moscow in 1957 for a dual meet, 
with the hope of a return invitation 
for Soviet alhlete.s to come here in '58. 
U.S. amateur officials welcomed the 
idea— right up to the big hitch : all non- 
olfieial visitors to the United States 
must be fingerprinted. And every time 
this has been mentioned to prospective 
Soviet tourists, they have answered 
with a decisive “nyel.” 

The Russian objections to finger- 
printing have delayed or canceled sev- 
eral visits to this country, caused quite 
a commotion in Washington and even 
led to President Eisenhower's calling for 
repeal of the fingerprinting provision. 

An escape-clause precedent, how- 
ever, has been established. A scattering 
of Russian farmers and builders have 
been admitted to the U.S. (hands 
unsullied by fingerprint ink! on the 
ground that, like the unmistakably 
governmental members of their delega- 
tions, they were all official visitors. 

Last .September, Russia’s two great 
musical performers, Violinist David 
Oistrakh and Pianist Emil Gilels. were 
invited to play in this country. Once 
again the fingerprinting provision was 
brought up, and the Russians respond- 
ed with their classic “nyet.” 

And there it stood until the experts 
fell back on tlie escape clause. Sud- 
denly, Oistrakh and Gilels became offi- 
cial government representatives. 

Early this year, the fingerprinting 
problem arose again, this time in the 
case of Gabriel Korobkov, Ru.s.sia’s 
Olympic coach. He had been invited to 
attend a meeting of Olympic coaches 
on the West Coast, but he refused to 
be fingerprinted. Korobkov stayed in 
Russia. Coaches, itseemed, unlike musi- 
cians, were not in the government. 

There the matter rests. The Russians 
have invited us to send a track team 
there next year, and then they’ll visit 
us the next. But there can be no finger- 
printing, or the whole thing is off. 

Track fans apparently can only hope 
that in some way broad jumping or 
tossing the javelin can become as much 
a function of government as playing, 
the violin. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



THE 

BROOKS 

LOOK 

SOLEMN 


It was a week to bring: deep» 
solemn thougbtto the champs 
of 1955. The Brooklyn club, 
larded with old pros, hadn’t 
been in first since April, and 
the march down the stretch 
was rocky. They lost a series 
to the Giants, won one from 
the Phillies and broke even 
for the week. But old pros 
know just even isn’t enough 

PHOTOGRAPH BY HY PESKIN 


MANACER ALSTON flunked by 

old pros Pee Wee Reese, Carl Erskine, Duke 
Snider (rear), takes grave view of Ebbets 
Field as his team trails the lowly Giants. 
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THE REDHEAD STORMS SARATOGA 



It is even money which is more 
familiar to the country's sporting 
scene — the name of fiery, red- 
headed Leland Stanford (Larry) 
IVIacPhail or the annual Saratoga 
yearling sales. Last week the two 
combined to produce one of the 
most successful final night sales 
in the spa’s history. MacPhail’s 
41 colts and fillies brought the 
Happy Horse Huckster $666,700 

HHOTOORAPHR BY tIANS KNOPF 

AUCTIONEER SWINEBROAD rOfll) 

opens MacPhail Night with first yearling, a colt 
which was bought by Greentree Stud for $42,000. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





LESLIE COMBS, heH(] of s.vtidioate that 
owns Nashua, conl'ers with Mrs. Graham 
before acting as agent in Nearco sale 'Icfl). 


MRS. ANSON BIGELOW, Studying list 
of yearlings, was the biggest buyer, paying 
$S8,000 for four colts, two by Mahmou?!. 



MRS. RICHARD LUNN, whose first- 
nighl, $87,001} purchase of .son of Ht'porion 
set record, talks shop with Russell Nuzum. 





THE FRED HOOPERS. wllOSO hrsl 
yearling purchase was 194-) Derby winner 
Hoop Jr., gol ffyperion filly fur $:il,000. 


PAUL EBELHARDT, agent for Ralph 
Lowe, signs sales slip after bidding in Heli- 
opolis coif for .?-i7,000, lop price of night. 


MRS. CHARLES S. PAYSON, with 
Greentree Stud Trainer John Gaver, after 
winning bid for Hip '201 ibeloir, ojijioxUck 
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TUBE FISHING PARTY fiigs into fried pompano catch. From left: Mrs. Thoma.s B. van wyck mason, author of 
Watson Jr., wife of IBM board chairman; Mrs. Lloyd M. Powell; Ernest W. P. Vesey, Bermuda Coionel North series, hooks pompano 
lawyer; Powell, pre.sidenl. of Dictaphone Corp. ; Mrs. Carroll Seghers II ; Watson ; Mrs. Brooks. fro.m tube as storm gathers on horizon. 


NEW IDEAS 


Fishermen devise a new use for an old seashore 
standby — they call it tube fishing. And the kids 
who abandoned tubes for Dad's golf clubs pre- 
view in the USGA National Junior tournament 



ROBERT KIROVAC of Shaton, Mass, 
polishes driving form. Ai 13 he was young- 
est in tournament ai Willianistown, Mas.s. 


JAMES HARRIS of Stillwatcr, Okla. 
strides up to first tee on way to hi.s first 
round in 1-up victory over Gerald Zar. 


DON ESSIG of IndianapoH.s, in p'aid 
shorts, wait.s tensely for first match. He beat 
Frank Garvin, Englewood, Calif., -i and 4. 



BEGINS 



WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


OLYMPIANS PUT AVERY 


I T IS DOUBTFUL that tans, officials 
and participants in U.vS. amateur 
sport have ever been stirred, en masse, 
to quite the sort of baiHed indi^mation 
which was set off this month by the 
publication of the new Olympic ama- 
teur oath. Under its terms an Olympic 
Games competitor mu.st promise to 
‘‘remain” an amateur, apparently for 
life. Last week, as oflicials in ileibourne 
began sending pledge forms to athletes 
around the world, Sports Illustrat- 
ed’s .James Murray, acting as a sort of 
surrogate for U.S. Olympic athletes, 
sought out Avery Brundageof Chicago, 
president and i)hiloso’)her in chief of the 
International Olympic Committee, who 
gallantly took the stand, as follows: 


Q Mr. Brundaije, yo7t arc aware of the up- 
roar over the revision of the Olympic 
oalli. Are the crUia correct in blaming 
you for it? 

.1 Let me tell you the whole story. It be- 
gins with the que.slion, “What is an 
amateur?” Now, the Olympic (larne.s 
have had the amateur rule since 1S96. I 
didn’t write that rule in the first place. 
But over the years there have been am- 
plifications and amendments. A half 
dozen years ago we had committees set 
up to go over all the rules from begin- 
ning to end with a view to making idari- 
fications— nothing very substantial but 
enough to keep the Oame.'' in accord with 
the fundamental principles. Suggestions 
were had from all member nation.^, and 
finally, after the Winter Games at Cor- 
tina, the rules were handed to the print- 
er, and here they are. 

Q i't's, bill did yon aeinaUy lobby for or 
author this parlicuUtr revision? 

.■1 These clcliberation-s were conducted in 
French and English, with suggestions 
from Japan. Hiis.sia— all kimis of jdace.s, 
T don't know whether T was or was not 
the instigator. I certainly supported it, 
and a letter was writtem by me over a 
year ago to all Olympic committees call- 
ing allention to tl'.e fact it was their 
duty to -screen out tho.se athletes who 
intcniied to turn profe.ssional. 

<i ir/ml do you hope to aecompUsh leitk 
this oath? 

A W'e hope to save toe Olympic Games. 
Do you know the ancient Olymjiic 
Game.s collapsed because of the same 
things that are happening here today? 



Let me tell the whole story. It begins with 
a question, ‘‘W’hat is an amateur?” 


Q How does this oath save the Games? 

-1 Do you realize it would be impossible 
to hold the Olympic Games without 
the enormous contribution of time and 
money by committee members all over 
the world? Now, if the Olympic Games 
become — as many of our universitie.s 
and in.-ititulions of higher learning have 
- merely training camps for profession- 
al promoters, how arc we going to per- 
suade these men to continue to give 
their time and energy— and money? 
The U.S. is one of the few countries 
where the expen-sc is borne by the gen- 
eral public. But if someone comes to 
you 10 years from now and wants a 
$t,000 contribution to the Olympic 
fund, what are you going to do when 
you know chat the Olympic Games have 
just become breeding grounds creating 
international champions so profe.ssional 
promoters can make fortunes on them? 

Q I see. In other words, you’ll tell him to get 
a front the ice show protnoier or the pro 
football Icatjne president? 

.1 Precisely. .Anri that is a phase of it tliat 
should be untierlined. 

Q It would seem, Ihev, Ihoi you're looking 
til this oath sirielhj front the poinl of riew 
of Ike Olympie or A.AI' otjiriol hnl not 
from the jioint of view of the athlete. 

.1 W'hat other point of view can you have? 
The Olympic Games are for amateurs. 
Each national federation governing each 
sport all over the world has an amateur 
rule. It is quite generally agreed that the 
minute a man decides he is going to be- 
come a profe.s.sional he i.s a profe.s.sional. 
Isn’t that logical? 



Amateurism is a thing of the spirit. . . . 
It i.s a matter for the boy’s conscience. 


Q Hot entirely. 

A Look, the amateur is one who partici- 
pates and always has for the pure plea-s- 
ure of the sport. Once a person decide.^ 
he is going to become a professional he 
is not participating purely for pleasure. 
It seems to me that it is Q.E.D. that he 
is no longer an amateur. His main ob- 
jective is to be a succe.ssful profe.ssional. 

Q Mr. Brundage, do yon consider profes- 
sional sport dishonorable? 

.1 {syiorting' Of course not! Thai’s non- 
sense. Professional sport is just as hon- 
orable a pursuit as banking or the law, 
and most of it is pretty well policed now. 

Q Gtiod. How, let us suppose for argument 
(hat .Mickey Mantle is a sprint cham- 
piini. in school. Lei’s suppose he is able to 
run the 100 meters in 10.1 and has made 
the Olympic team. He is the fu.slest man 
in the country, and you agree he is enti- 
llrd to he on that team. Bui lei’s suppose 
Mickey Mantle has taken a cunea.ss of his 
potenlialilies and decided for one reason 
or (mother hr could not become a doctor 
or a lawyer or even a plumber. But he can 
become a professional baseball jilayer. Be- 
ing sprint chinnpion isn't going to help 
him make the Hew York Yankef.s. He has 
to suereetl on merit the same as hr would 
if he tried to gel through inrdiei.l srJiool. 
Why should he either a < be deprived of his 
rightful place on tin Olympic leinn or 
b ' be denied the right to choose the pro- 
fession for which he is best suited? 

A llhoughtfullyi I can roatl you the rule 
which say.s a professional in one sport is 
a professional in all sports, That’s been 
in the rule books for years. 
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BRUNDAGE ON THE SPOT 



The question you have raised is very per- 
tinent . . . and it has not been answered. 


Just because other people have warped 
standards is no reason why we should. 


And it will shock some people. ... I think 
college football players .should be paid. 


Q But do the other countries which have no 
comparable situations realize that profes- 
sional baseball is a career and a highly re- 
warding one and that in the hypothetical 
case we have raised you are depriving the 
athlete of some fxindamental rights? If 
you agree that baseball as a career equates 
until law or banking, why not forbid a 
boy from entering law or banking? 

A The answer is we don’t forbid him from 
entering anything. We simply do not 
want him in the Olympic Games if he 
is a professional. But the question you 
have raised is very pertinent. That ques- 
tion has not been brought up before and 
it has not been answered. You have no 
idea of the ramifications of this when 
you have 20 different questions relating 
to the same rule and 20 different coun- 
tries viewing it differently. Why, do you 
know we have been asked to rule on 
whether a man who drives a racing car 
professionally is eligible. What would 
you say to that? 

0 He's a pro, by your definition, 

A Yes, but it is argued that he is effective- 
ly a mechanic testing an engine. What 
then? Actually, though, the thing we 
arc most concerned with is an athlete 
capitalizing on his Olympic fame. 

Q W/wif about the boy who will cynically 
sign the oath knowing full well he is going 
to turn pro? Doesn't the boy with a sense 
of honor get penalized unfairly because he 
will refuse to sign the oath? 

A Fortunately or unfortunately, amateur- 
ism is a thing of the spirit. You can 
make a rule book 10 times as thick as 
the one we now have and not solve the 


problem. The answer is down inside the 
individual. It is a matter for the boy’s 
honesty or conscience. And when insti- 
tutions of higher learning have to cen- 
sure themselves for not adhering to their 
own codes of athletics you cannot blame 
the boys for being bewildered. It is a 
question of ju.sl how much the moral 
standards of the whole country are af- 
fected by these abuses. But a stand has 
to be made somewhere, and we realize 
that to carry on an idealistic program 
in a realistic world is a tough undertak- 
ing. When that pledge is signed, the 
signer either intends to become a pro- 
fessional or he does not. All we say is 
that if he does then he does not belong 
in the Olympic Games. 

Q But still, if he con run faster or jump high- 
er than anyone else, why shouldn’t he be 
in the. Olympics? 

A Becau.se he doesn’t belong there! Let 
him join the circus. 

Q Why do you think the I nternational Olym- 
pic Commitlee has the right to dictate to 
a young athlete what he should do with 
his future life? 

A We have no such right. We only have 
the right to run the Olympic Game.s, and 
what is our business is what happens to 
the Olympic Games. Just because other 
people have warped standards is no rea- 
son why we should. 

Q Did you anticipate the almost 100% neg- 
ative reaction on the pari of athletes, 
coaches, Olympic officials and fans? 

A The question applies only to the U.S. 
It has not been denounced univer.sally. 


After all, we are only one of 80 countries. 
And even here in the U.S. — why, ju.st 
because your opponent makes the most 
noise doesn’t mean everybody disap- 
proves along with him. 

Q Do you still believe Ike revision is fair or 
have you done some second thinking? 

A I can see and will admit that in the 
existing climate of amateur .sports there 
have been many people who have been 
shocked to find there still remain a few 
_ amateur standards. I will say that the 
protest of the American Olympic Com- 
mittee is legitimate in that, while ignor- 
ance of the law is normally no excuse, 
they really went into the preparation of 
the American Olympic team without 
taking this oath into consideration and 
they now have a team which it may be 
difficult to replace if it is broken up. But 
my last year’s letter went out to them, 
so they should have known. 

Q Did you as a young man ever have to face 
this problem, which is essentially a finan- 
cial problem for the athletes involved? 

A That Is the old question of this multi- 
millionaire Bruruiage who sits on top of 
hi.s moneybags and never had knowledge 
of privations in his youth. The facte are, 
I went to college on borrowed money, 
and what money 1 have made I earned 
myself— as an amateur. 

Q Well, actually, your main point is that you 
or your committee is unwilling lo midergo 
a lot of backbreaking work, lake a lot of 
time and energy and even bring whole gov- 
ernments into the picture m order to pro- 
vide an inlernalional showcase for boys 
continued on page 59 
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WHERE ARE 
AMERICA’S 
MILERS? 


A stirring tradition of U.S. distance running 
is dying on the vine. What are the reasons, 
and what should be done to bring it back? 

by DAVID RICHARDSON 



T in; MOST extraordinary thing aixint 
the mice elusive four-minute mile in 
recent weeks lias been the almost casu- 
al manner in wliich its latest coiuiuer- 
ors have achieved it. Derek Ihhotson, 
tlie lid-year-old Yorkshireman shown 
above, made it tliree weeks ago as the 
conse{iuence of a promise to a girl 
friend; a three-miler by trade, he en- 
tered tiu' mile in the Xcirn nj Ihr World 
meet at London’s While City Stadium 
in exchange for an extra ticket to the 
poslmeet baiKiuet that a girl friend of 
his girl friend’s wanted to allencl. And 
three-miler Ihborson, with no more 
thought ill the world about the race 
than that, sudfienly found on the final 
lap lliat he could crack tlie magic bar- 
rier — and did. That same weekend, in 
distant Budapest. Istvan Rozsavolgyi 
broke the world record for l.odO me- 
ters, the Olympic’s “metric mile,’’ with 
an amaxing drlO.ti, a xestful 0.2 sec- 
onds faster than the prevailing world's 
record iwhich he had shared witli fel- 
low H .mgariun Laszlo Tabori and Gun- 
nar NieLsen, the re<lheaded Dane' and 
the equivalent of a h:o7 mile. 

The second most extraordinary thing 
about these performances is that Amer- 
ican milers are nowhere in them — no- 
where near them, in fact. In all the 
growing family of four-minute milers 
pictured on these pages then* is not a 
single U.S. runner, nor, now tliat Wes 
Santee has forcibly retired, a single 
man who ha.s come even close. And for 
a nation witli a track and field record 
as proud as that of the U.S., tliis is a 


most singular fact iiuleeil. It i.s as cer- 
tain as anything in sports at the mo- 
ment that the LTnited Stales will not 
win a single foot race of more than SCO 
meters in the Melbourne Olympics. 

In e\ ery other re-specl the U.S. track 
and field team that goes to Australia 
in Xovember may well be the strotig- 
p.«t in history. It is.se\-erai deeji in crack 
.s]jrinier.s. hurdlers, jumpers, pole vault- 
ers, shotputter.s, discus and Ja\(‘lin 
tlirowers and middle distance runners 
— an impressive number of them al- 
ready holding world record.s. And yet 
the discomfiting fact remains that in 
fi\’e of the 11 running events for men, 
the longer ones, Americans are entirely 
outclassed by foreign competitors. 

Neither in the Olympic metric mile 
nor in any of tlie longer classics— 5. dUO 
and 10,000 meters, steeplechase and 
marathon — do the best of IT.S. runners 
stand anything hut the most wildly 
itnjjroljable chance of picking up a gold 
medal among them. Indeed, they' may 
consider them.selves lucky even to place 
or show in these events next autumn. 

Such, at any rate, is the dismal out- 
look in the longer races as pre-Olym- 
pic training gets under w'ay in earnest 
next month, (fonceivably, things could 
cliangp for the better in one or two 
events between now and November. 
But distance men rarely achieve great- 
ness overnight; tliey normally require 
years of hard work and topflight com- 
petition to show any marked improve- 
ment. .'^nd it would take a heap of 
doing for any American Olympic run- 


ner to find within him.self, in the few 
week,s remaining, the i)ower to meet 
the amazing new standard.s set al>road 
in recent years, at ju.st about every dis- 
tance from l.odd meters to the mara- 
thon, by an assortment of record-liai)p.v 
Ru.ssians, Britons, Hungarians, Finns, 
Australians and Poles. 

THE BLUE RIBBON FIXTURE 

Nowhere is this American weakness 
in longer events more apjtarent, fir 
more galling, to track and field bulTs 
than in the mile, the blue ribbon fix- 
ture on every meet program. The U.S. 
mile tradition is a proud one, made .so 
by a succession of such stars as Bon- 
thron, Gunningham, Fen.ske, Zampe- 
rini, San Romani, MacMitchell and 
Dodds. When Wes Santee breezed to 
the fore with repeated as.sault.s on the 
fnur-minute barrier, his eventual tri- 
umph seemed only a matter of lime, 
of meeting up with top foreign comijo- 
tition on a fast track. But that was 
not to be. 

Santee’s disbarment for expense ac- 
count irregularities was a bitter blow 
that wrought immediate change in the 
American mile picture. This pa.st sea- 
son, with Santee sidelined and Ids shad- 
ow, Fred Dwyer, on sick rejHirt most 
of the time, the jiainful realization 
dawned on meet officials and fans alike 
that no home-grown successor was im- 
mediately availalile. 

All that kept tlie winter indoor sea- 
son from being completely ho-lium in 
the classic mile was the wei'kly pre.sence 
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of Ireland’s Ron Delany, a fleet Dub- 
liner camouflaged in Villanova colors. 
Delany proved so superior to the local 
talent that he could dally through 
most of any race and still win it hand- 
ily with a last-lap kick. Once Delany 
did extend himself to 4:06.3 in taking 
the Hunter Mile, coming within 2.7 
.seconds of an indoor mile record 
;4:03.61 that is already obsolete by 
world outdoor standards. But he could 
also amble to victory in the hallowed 
Baxter Mile in a lackadaisical 4:14, as 
bored fans booed and tossed paper cups 
onto the Madison Square Garden track 
where faster miles were run a quarter 
century ago. And in June, in Compton, 
Calif., Delany showed what he really 
could do when he was pushed to the 
limit by Nielsen, beating him by one 
tenth of a second in 3:59. 

In the outdoor season, the truth 
about American milens wa.s driven 
home even rrure forcibly. Jim Bailey, 
an Australian running under Oregon 
colors, beat the legendary John I.andy 
in 3:58.6 at Los Angeles. There wasn't 
an Ajnerican runner in sight when that 
race was decided. The truth is that 
even the best of the U.S. milers have 
fallen several strides behind the best 
foreign competition. Even if Wes San- 
tee had been reinstated in time for the 


Olympics, no fewer than eight foreign 
milers still in active competition have 
cracked the four-minute mile that has 
so long eluded Wes’s best efforts. 

In the heat of Olympic competition 
these speedy rivals are likely to be 
faster still. When Tandy came out of 
a year’s retirement this winter to reel 
off the 3:58.6 mile that put him right 
back on top, his comment on his 
second-best effort was one that few 
experts would care to gain.say. “My 
time can easily be equaled by Euro- 
pean runners,” he said. “To win in the 
Olympics, 1 must be able to run a mile 
in 3;.55 or 3:56.” 

WHERE IS THE GREAT TRADITION? 

What has become of the great mile 
tradition in the United States? Where 
are the successors to Cunningham, 
Bonthron, Fenskc and their like? One 
answer is suggested by the old but rel- 
evant remark, attributed to a British 
wit who was asked whether he did not 
think the national humor magazine 
Punch had slipped. “Pimc/iisnot what 
it used to be,” he conceded, “but then 
it never was.” While America has been 
turning out top milers for several dec- 
ade.s, it is now nearly half a century 
since any American has managed to 
win the Olympic metric mile. 


Indeed, since the 1908 Olympics only 
one American has captured any Olym- 
pic event of longer tlian 800 meters 
(although a couple of others have come 
agonizingly close) and he was no miler. 
Significantly, when Horace Ashenfelter 
finally turned the trick in the Olympic 
steeplechase at Helsinki in 1952, by 
beating Russia’s Vladimir Kazantsev 
in a stirring stretch duel after catching 
him at the last harrier, it was heralded 
as a major upset. A Finnish sports- 
writer, sharing in the general astonish- 
ment, went so far as to compare Ashen- 
feller’s feat to that of an Eskimo win- 
ning the 100-meter dash in a fur parka. 

While somewhat less than flattering, 
the comparison contained more than 
a particle of point. It put the finger 
on an American weakness in distance 
events that can only be described as 
chronic. 

Even apart from Olympic showings, 
the record books bear testimony to this 
long-standing deficiency. They show 
that while U.S. athletes have consist- 
ently captured most of the world rec- 
ords in the majority of track and field 
events, the number of Americans who 
have managed to set world marks at 
races of a mile or longer during the last 
half century can practically be counted 
cunliniied on po<je 


THE MAGIC MILERS REPRESENT FIVE NATIONS— BUT NOT AMERICA 
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FIRST OF TWO PARTS 

THE STRIPED BASS: 

The investigator examined its nursery, searched its feeding grounds, cross-examined 


“He xcho knows not and knows that he kriows 
not is simple. Teach him." j, 

T iikke are: other i-hsh in the sea. But to a certain pas- 
sionately dedicated breed of fisherman, there is only one: 
a perple.xing piscatorial personality known most widely as 
the striped bass. 

Once he has hooked a striper or had one strike at his 
lure, a man is never the same again. He may lose interest 
in all other fish. He inay lose interest in many things. He 
may work at a desk, in a shop, he may head a large busi- 
ness. After exposure to the striper, he may continue to go 
through the motions of attending to such affairs, but his 
secret thoughts will be of the striper and of how he may 
meet him once more. He may go out in the bass boats or 
pound the beaches month after month and year after year 
and never see a striper. But he will continue to pursue this 


fish, for the hex is truly upon him. Alone among fishermen, 
he is able to live interminably on faith and faith alone— 
faith that somewhere and somehow he will keep his ren- 
dezvous with the biggest and most beautiful striper of 
them all. 

This strange love affair between man and fish has long 
been a source of bewilderment to other kind.s of fishermen 
who believe that the primary purpose of fishing is to catch 
fish. This, in the view of the striped bass addict, represents 
the most shallow kind of thinking. As one of the .striper 
men has said, “Did not George Bernard Shaw conduct his 
romance with Mrs. Patrick Campbell entirely by mail?” 

That, of course, is no answer at all. Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell was no fish and George Bernard Shaw was a vegetarian. 
It seemed that there must be a better answer somewhere 
and to find it, a thoroughgoing, wholly objective investiga- 
tion was undertaken and its finding.s will be herein reported. 
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ILLUSTKATION BY KUDOLl'' PKBirND 


A DETECTIVE STORY 

anglers and scientists. Vl/here, he asked, is the striper? by GERALD HOLLAND 


Fir55t, a personal word from the investifjator. It seemed 
to him that he was ideally qualified. He had lived for a 
time on Martha’s Vineyard, an island lyin^^ off the south- 
east coast of Mas-sachusetts, and was acquainted with quite 
a few striper fishermen. If one is acquainted with anyone 
on Martha’s Vineyard, one is probably acquainted with a 
striper fisherman. But, an important point here, although 
the investigator had been surf ca.'ti ig and boat fisliing in 
the loosest sense of those terms, he had never caught a 
striper, had never seen one caught, and never seen one alive 
in the water. He was free of prejudice. He could be im- 
personal and impartial, a mere seeker of knowledge. He 
hoped, by questioning those who knew the striper best, to 
emerge from this inquiry with a di.spassionate, clear-cut pic- 
ture of the fish that would e.xplain its enormous reputation. 

It was decided to limit the area of investigation to that 
section of the Atlantic coast covered by the striper him- 


self in his two great annual migrations. Thus, the investi- 
gator took up the trail where the trail began. He made a 
pilgrimage to Annapolis, Md. and stood on the dock there 
in the company of Kdgar H. Hollis, biologist for the state 
of Maryland, now actively engaged in striped bass research. 
Dr. Hollis, a youngish, bespectacled, serene-looking man, 
pointed out over Chesapeake Bay and said: 

“There is the great nursery. A great majority of the mid- 
dle Atlantic stripers come from here. Tlie bass are spawned 
in the rivers tributary to the bay and move into its brack- 
ish waters almost immediately. At an early age some of 
them develop the urge to migrate. It becomes a lifelong 
habit. Those who have this urge are already gone from here 
and now are spread out along the coast, probably from 
New Jersey all the way to Massachusetts.” 

Reverentially, the investigator looked out over the 
continued on next page 


STRIPED BASS 

continued from p(i<jc S-9 

choppy waters of the bay and thought 
of the millions of stripers there. 

“Would they be getting them now 
at Martha’s Vineyard?” he asked. 

“Ttiey might,” said Dr. Hollis. 

The investigator thanked him, shook 
hands, picked up his attache case and 
started away. 

“They might,” Dr. Hollis called 
softly after him. “And again they 
might not.” 

The next day, in a booth at Pete 
Vincent’s Coffee Shop in Edgartown 
on Martha’s Vineyard, three of the 
best surf casters on the island sat drink- 
ing coffee and discussing the striper. 
They were Tony Caspar, the house 
painter, Percy West, the charter boat- 
man, and Ralph Grant, the trucking 
contractor. 

Caspar had taken a 33-pound striper 
from the surf at Squibnocket Beach 
only two nights before. In his wallet 
Percy West carried a membership card 
in the Fifty-Pound Club, an honorary 
society of those who have taken the 
big ones. Ralph Grant had taken more 
40-pound-plus stripers than he could 
remember. 

As Ralph Grant scribbled on a paper 
place mat, the three of them discussed 
the characteristics of the fish. They 
agreed that he was a night fish, more 
apt to be taken then than in the day- 
light hours. They said he was a coura- 
geous fish who would go in among the 
sharks to compete for food. They said 
he was a fish that sometimes exhibited 
a great sense of curiosity. He would, 
they said, follow a plug or a jig through 
the water just to see what it was, and 
sometimes he would take a playful 
w'hack at it with his tail. Ralph Grant 
recalled the time a 30-pounder did just 
that to his lure and hooked himself. 
Grant landed him anyway— by the 
tail. 

They agreed that they had scant re- 
spect for boat fishermen, none at all 
for bottom fishermen who used live 
bait and stuck their rods in the sand to 
await a strike. “I saw,” said Percy 
West, “a guy like that sitting on a 
camp stool reading a magazine. What 
kind of fishing is that?” 

They laughed as they recalled the 
lies that striper fishermen tell each 
other when they find a hot spot. One 
night, said Percy West, he had a strike 
just as a jeep drove up to him on the 
beach. He let the fish run with his line 
as the intruder called to him, “Any 
luck?” The fish still running out to sea, 
Percy yelled back, “Nothing doing 


here.” The jeep drove on and then 
Percy reeled in his fish. 

They said, their eyes glowing, that 
the big thrill was the strike, when a 
striper hits hard and the line sings 
out on the reel. They told of men they 
knew who were stricken dumb by the 
excitement, of women w'ho fainted 
dead away. 

Suddenly Tony Caspar slapped the 
table and said to the investigator: 

“Be in front of the post office at 
6 o’clock, i’ll lake you where there's 
stripers!” 

Promptly at 6 o’clock Tony Caspar 
drew up in front of the post office in 
his four-wheel-drive jeep, an essential 
piece of equipment for the surf caster 

THE SCIENTIST 
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BIOLOGIST Edgar H. H()lli.«; .said of Chesa- 
peake Bay, “There is the great nursery.” 


who wants to reach the out-of-the-way 
beaches on Martha’s Vineyard. The 
investigator climbed in. 

Tony drove out the blacktop Tis- 
bury Road and turned off on a gravel 
road and continued along until he 
came to a gate with a sign on it: “Posi- 
tively no trespassing.” 

The gate was open and Tony drove 
right on through. “I’ve got permis- 
sion,” he said, “to cut through this 
property any time I want.” 

The jeep bounced along the private 
road until it vanished into sand. In 
the distance there was the sea and the 
faint sound of the breakers. Tony 
shifted gears and the jeep slipped and 
rocked through the sand like a boat 
in a gentle swell. 

“Whenever I get a big striper,” he 
said suddenly, "somebody says, ‘Oh, 
he’s just lucky!’ 


“There’s a lot more to it than luck. 
Why, lots of times I’ll go to a spot 
and never get out of the jeep. I’ll just 
sit there sizing up the situation, look- 
ing to see if there are any slicks on the 
water, if the birds are feeding, the way 
the surf is breaking, so on and so 
forth. If I’m not satisfied with condi- 
tions, I’ll move on to another spot, 
It’s the same thing with Ralph and 
Percy and Buddy Oliver and most of 
the other island surf casters.” 

By this time the jeep had rolled 
into a wonderful unspoiled stretch of 
beach. Tony Caspar pointed to a nest 
of speckled gulls’ eggs and a little far- 
ther on to a nesting gull which, with- 
out twitching a feather, calmly watched 
the wheels of the jeep pass her by. 

This was the point along the south- 
ern shore of the island that is known as 
the West Tisbury Opening. It is so 
called because there is a great fresh- 
water pond adjoining the beach and 
sometimes the ocean breaks through 
and the bait fish flee into the fresh 
water and the larger fish follow them. 
When the opening is open {it was not 
this evening), the chances for bass are 
infinitely better. 

As the jeep skidded to a stop, Tony 
Caspar looked out at the pounding 
surf. As the investigator looked around 
for more gulls’ nests, Tony suddenly 
cried out: 

“There’s one!” 

The investigator whirled. 

"Where?” 

“Right out there! They’re here!” 

“Who?” cried the investigator. 

“The stripers! One just l>roke out 
there. Come on, let’s get rigged up. 
We’re liable to get fish here tonight.” 

“I wish I had seen that baby,” said 
the investigator, “I’ve never seen one 
alive in the water.” 

“You’re liable to see one tonight,” 
said Tony, already busy with his gear. 
“I saw that one break sure as I’m 
standing here and he was some big!” 

It was a lovely place to be. There 
was a wonderful island sunset and later 
on the surf sparkled in the moonlight. 
There was exhilaration in the casting 
alone, not unlike the satisfaction that 
comes from hitting a golf ball straight 
and far. The air was clean and brac- 
ing. The city was far away. The sand 
felt good underfoot. The thought of 
the fish that might be out there just 
beyond the breakers receded a little. 
It seemed abundantly clear now that 
if the striper did not choose to make 
his appearance this night, well, there 
always would be other nights. Every- 
thing at the moment was in its right 
and proper place. 
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"Well,” said Tony Caspar finally, 
with no trace of disappointment in his 
voice, “there’ll be nothing doing here 
tonight. Let’s head on back to town.” 

"Do you think,” said the investiga- 
tor, "there might be some stripers over 
at Cuttyhunk?” 

"Maybe,” said Tony. “And then 
again, maybe not. Why don't you go 
over there and see for yourself?” 

"I believe I will, Tony,” the investi- 
gator said. 

A little before noon next day, the 
investigator walked down the main 
street of Vineyard Haven, another is- 
land town, and turned in at Bangs 
Market. Mr. Bangs himself, a strong, 
ruddy-complexioned man of 60 or so, 



TONY GASP&R, ihe house painter, promise<l ; 
"I'll take you where there are stripers.” 


was behind the counter slicing some 
summer sausage for an order. 

"Mr. Bangs,” said the investigator, 
"I don’t suppose you remember me, 
but I spent some time here on the is- 
land a few years back and I used to 
come in here occasionally. I was always 
partial to your S.S. Pierce line of canned 
goods and that special olive oil you 
handle.” 

Mr. Bangs put the sausage on the 
scale, peered over his glasses and then 
cut another couple of slices. 

“Your face looks familiar,” he said, 
“but if you’re looking for that special 
olive oil, you’re out of luck. A man 
from Edgartown came in the other day 
and cleaned me out of my last six cans 
and I don’t know just when I’ll be able 
to get any more of it.” 

"Oh,” said the investigator, "I’m 
not here looking for olive oil, Mr. 


Bangs. What I’m doing is conducting 
an investigation of the striped bass.” 

Betraying no emotion, Mr. Bangs 
wrapped up the sausage and looked for 
the next item on his order list. 

"What I wanted to ask you, Mr. 
Bangs, sir,” the investigator went on, 
“do you still have the grocery store 
over on Cuttyhunk Island?” 

Mr. Bangs looked up. 

“I’ve had that Cuttyhunk store for 
20 years,” he said, “and another man 
had it for 50 years before me.” 

"Well, if I’m not mistaken,” said 
the investigator, “you head on over 
there in your boat every week or so.” 

“I have to take over supplies, yes,” 
said Mr. Bangs. 


THE VINEYARD ANGLERS 



RALPH GRANT, Lhe trucking contractor, 
talked of hooking .stripers by their tails. 


“Could I go with you on your next 
trip?” 

Mr. Bangs ran his thumbs up and 
down behind his galluses and thought 
about it. 

“What I want to do,” said the inves- 
tigator, “is talk to Coot Hall, the char- 
ter boatman, over at Cuttyhunk. I’m 
told he knows as much about stripers as 
anybody in this part of the country.” 

“You’re not far wrong there,” said 
Mr. Bangs. “All right. Go have your 
lunch and meet me down at the wharf 
at one o’clock. It just so happens I 
was planning to go to Cuttyhunk this 
afternoon.” 

Cuttyhunk is a sparse little i.land 
with scarcely a tree worthy of the 
name. Its population at the height of 
its summer season is no more than 200, 
and in the wintertime the head count 
drops to about 20. Last winter Miss 


Louise Haskell, the schoolteacher, had 
only two pupils. A visitor, looking up 
the steep slope from the dock, gets the 
impression that he is a world away from 
everything, but actually the old whal- 
ing port of New Bedford lies only 12 
miles to the west. 

Although Cuttyhunk is an impor- 
tant crossroads of tlie great migrations, 
many stripers, and some of the biggest 
ones, go no farther than Sow and P gs 
Reef, a graveyard of ancient ships 
which extends for several miles to sea 
off Cuttyhunk’s southwest end. Strip- 
ers love its partially .submerged boul- 
ders for the eels that abound among 
them and for the protection they afford 
the striper himself. It was here, off 



PERCY WEST, ihe charier boatman, spoke 
of bottom fishing and asked a question. 


Cuttyhunk, that the world record bass, 
that incredible 73-pounder, was tak- 
en from a skiff back in 1913 by Charles 
B. Church. Only last summer, a 68- 
pounder was taken from a boat in the 
adjacent waters. 

At the end of a two-hour voyage 
from the Vineyard, the investigator 
hurried over to the fish wharf where 
tlie bass boats were tied up. He in- 
quired his way past Ike and Bob Til- 
ton and Lloyd Bosworth, all well- 
known Cuttyhunk fishing guides, until 
he came upon a slight, tight-lipped 
man, looking about 50 and wearing a 
swordfisherman’s long-peaked cap. He 
was touching up the paint on a bass 
boat named the Sea Coot. This was 
Irvin Winslow Hall, known to thou- 
sands of fishermen as Coot. The in- 
vestigator stated his mission. 

continued o?i page GO 
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As millions of waterfowl gather in Canada before heading 
south, a special report from their prairie nesting grounds 
by Reginald Wet’s predicts a great hunting season to come 


THR whole coun- 
THE BIG tryisonthemove. 

Buii-DUP FromWinnipegin 

theeastacrossthe 
vast prairie wheatlands of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the skies 
are darkening with the sight of ducks. 
Their nesting over, mallard and pintail, 
baldpate and scaup, gadwall and teal 
and canvasback, too, are coming in off 
the shallow potholes where they have 
nested and are gathering in great con- 
centrations on the permanent water of 
larger lakes. In every roadside ditch, 
marsh and slough there are ducks. In 
the air, arrowing as yet an aimless 
course, they flock from all directions to 
settle for a while with thousands more 
of their kind in one large dark mass of 
feeding, fattening fowl. 

An abundance of water and food in 
the prairies for the past two years has 
produced duck crops bigger and richer 
than ever before. It was estimated in 
1^35 that there were only 50 million 
ducks traversing the flyways. By 1949 
the figure soared to 200 million only to 
fluctuate up and down until it hit a 
new uncountable peak in 1952. Last 
year was hailed by all conservation 
agencies as "the best year ever.’’ This 
year the official word is, "as good 
as last year.” Nobody officially counts 
ducks any more — it's impossible. But 
to be in the prairies at this time is to 
believe that every duck and goose in 
creation is flying before your eyes. 

This is only the start of the gradual 
buildup which will reach its climax 
around September 20 and culminate in 
the mass migrations of the ducks south 
— to waiting guns and, if lucky, a warm 
wintering home. 

Right now the ducks are in every 
stage of development. Most juveniles 


are on the wing and adults are coming 
out of their two-week flightless molt. 
As usual the first to feel the migratory 
call are the pintail. Some have already 
gone. Teal are getting ready. The most 
ducks are in Saskatchewan, which has 
slightly more than Alberta, which has 
twice as many as Manitoba. Hottest 
spot on the duck map is the Coteau 
potholes in Saskatchewan. Here Ducks 
Unlimited biologists counted 150 nest- 
ing pairs per square mile, each with an 
average brood of six. Throughout the 
rest of the prairies, nesting numbers 
this year fluctuated between 25 and 60 
pairs persquare mile. Duck sign isevery- 
where. Not all of it good. Canadian 
farmers seeing the buildup reach last 
year’s record-breaking proportions fear 
for crops and in every wayside store 
across the prairies crop damage insur- 



UATE ARRIVALS, these baby scaup 
must hurry to grow up for the migration. 


ance is outselling mosquito repellent. 

Again this year food and cover are 
excellent. Slightly more teal are report- 
ed than last year, with a lot of mallard, 
cans and coot. The Glassell-Rice Lake 
is harboring a very heavy concentra- 
tion, as are Pel Lakeand Kandahar Lake 
in east central Saskatchewan. 

Lesser scaup are doing well every- 
where and the Ducks Unlimited Kan- 
sas State projects (Moat, Ross, Gull 
and Swan lakes) have all species con- 
gregating on them. 

Tom Sterling, DU biologist, thinks 
this is tlie best year ever and predicts 
more ducks for Mississippi, Central and 
Pacific flyways. 

MANITOBA got a late start this 
spring and the first hatch of mallard 
and pintail is only now on the wing. 
The second hatch, while good, is spotty 
and below expectations. A broader rep- 
resentation of species is reported on 
Whitemouth Lake (southeast) and 
Killarney I.akes (southwest). Redhead 
are down, also bufflehead. Maryland 
Lakes production is exceptionally high 
with a tremendous number of canvas- 
back and teal evident. 

ALBERTA has its heaviest concentra- 
tion on Louisiana Lake No. 12; about 
5,000 to 10,000 birds. 

There is also a heavy duck popula- 
tion on the Ministik-Maeco Sanctuary 
east of Edmonton, and although the 
southeast corner of the province is 
down in population, increases in the 
east central parts have compensated. 

Matching the bumper crop of ducks 
this year, Saskatchewan has again set 
its bag limit at a high 15 a day for 100 
days. A million ducks will fall in this 
province alone before they start south. 
But the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
allows no increase this year (with mi- 
nor exceptions) and seasons and limits 
remain: Atlantic (70 days, bag of four), 
Mississippi (70 days, bag of four), Cen- 
tral (75 days, bag of five) and Pacific 
(80 days and a bag of six). 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Russian athletes set world, European rec- 
ords as Moscow Spartakiada dosed: Unex- 
pectedly strong 40U-mcter medley relay 
team clipped nearly full second olt world 
record for non-Olympic event, swimming 
distance in 4:14.8; Vasily Kuznetsov 
amassed 7,728 points in decathlon to better 
European record, come within 257 points 
of Rafer Johnson’s world mark (Aug. 15); 
Mikhail Lavrov walked 20,000 meters in 
1:27:58.2, lowering old world standard by 
more than two minutes (Aug. 13). 

Lieut. Parry O’Brien heaved 16-pound 
shot 61 feet 4 ’ 2 inches at Pasadena, Calif, 
to improve his own world standard by one 
half inch (Aug. 18). 

Ray Booty pedaled across Cheshire, 
England roads against buffeting winds to 
second record performance in week (SI, 
Aug. 20), cycling 265.7 miles in 12 hours, 
more than 1,500 yards over old competi- 
tive mark (Aug. 13). 

Maureen Murphy. 17-year-old Olympic 
team member, broke American 100-yard 
baek.siroke record with 1:04.8 clocking at 
Portland, Ore- (Aug. 16). 

National AAU women's track and field 
championships at Philadelphia produced 
four American records: Earlene Brown, 
Compton, Calif., shotput, 45 feet; Pamela 
Kurrell, San Francisco, discus, 140 feet 11 
inches; Bertha Diaz, Cuba, 80-meter hur- 
dles, 11.1; Barbara Jones, Chicago Com- 
ets, 50-meter dash, 6.3 (Aug. 18). 

George Breen splashed to American four- 


FOCUS ON THE DEED. 



SLASHING out double, Stan Musial gets 
his 1,071st extra-base hit, later walloped 
another to break Mel Oil's league mark. 



Don Wilson. 24-year- 
old Rollins College 
graduate who has 
driven unlimited hy- 
droplanes for only a 
year, piloted George 
Simon’s U.S. II to 
easy victory in De- 
troit’s Silver Cup 
regatta, averaging 
83.160 mph in final 
heat (see page lit). 


mile record of 11:32.25 in National AAU 
swim at Alexandria Bay, N.Y. (Aug. 19). 

BASEBALL 

Milwaukee and Cincinnati met head-on in 
effort to resolve National League race, but 
despite 13 home run.s by Redlegs, including 
record-tydng eight in single game (three by 
sub Bob Thurman), Braves demonstrated 
that pitching eventually outs as they 
gained four-game split. Cincinnati, how- 
ever, moved game and a half nearer leader 
with three-game sweep of Cubs. Dodgers 
lost series to Giants but finished 3-3 for 
week to remain in second, two games off 
pace. Giants, with Willie Mays hitting five 
homers in as many games, had 5-2 record, fi- 
nally commenced haul up dark cellar stairs. 

Yankees, with 4-3 record, retained 8 V 2 - 
game advantage over Cleveland as Mantle 
fell into worst slump of year (2 for 21). In- 
dians swept series from fumbling A’s who 
mathematically eliminated themselves 
from race. Red Sox encountered ancient 
nemesis, Washington, dropped four-game 
series to allow White Sox, who reeled off 
five straight before being stopped momen- 
tarily by Detroit, to achieve third place. 

HORSE RACING 

Swoon’s Son, so rank in early going that 
Jockey Eddie Arcaro had to stand in sad- 
dle to rale him, forged into lead at top of 
stretch for J^-length victory in $159,425 
American Derby on "Washington Park’s sog- 
gy turf. Needles, still mite leery of grass, 
failed to respond in run for wire, finished 


Cliff Lumsdon, 25- 
year-old Torontoni- 
an, churned steadily 
acros.s icy Juan de 
Fuca Strait aided by 
Marilyn Bell who 
dived off boa to 
pace swimmer, bon- 
fire beacon on shore, 
became first to swim 
waters from Canada 
to U.S. 


fifth. Said Arcaro: “I asked him to give me 
his be.st when we straightened out for home, 
and he really purred.” [see ’page 2,7). 

Spicndored, 2-year-old daughter of Dou- 
ble Jay, stayed with pack until final furlong 
when Jockey John Heckman found open- 
ing on rail, drove her to head victory over 
Romanita in $97,470 Princess Pat Stakes 
at Washington Park. Favored Leallah, ap- 
parently discouraged by heavy going, suf- 
fered first loss in six starts, came in fifth. 

Dedicate, Mrs. Jan Burke’s 4-year-old 
colt, wore down Summer Tan entering last 
quarter mile under Jockey Willie Boland’s 
smart handling, breezed to four-length vic- 
tory with track-record time of 1:49 4/5 in 
nine-furlong, $40,000 Whitney at Saratoga. 

BOXING 

Sugar Ray Robinson, wheeling and deal- 
ing, attempted break with IBC (James D. 
Norris, president), considered bids from 
both Philadelphia and Los Angeles pro- 
moters for September title defense against 
Gene Fullmer. Said free-enterprising Sugar: 
‘T’ve only got one title to put on the line 
and I’m going to gel all I can. Norris wants 
everything for himself. . . . It’s [his ex- 
clusive contract with IBCI illegal and won’t 
stand up in court.” Countered Norris: ‘T 
think Ray is just popping off. We’re not 
going to break relations . . . even if he 
breaks with u.s. He owes us too much mon- 
ey.” Ultimate decision most likely rests 
with Federal Judge Sylvester Ryan who 
will delineate IBC power this autumn. 

continued on next page ‘ 




STEADIED for backhand shot, Ken Rose- 
wall shows return of form which gave him 
Newport win over Richard.son (see pageSS). 



SPLASHING Soviet Steeplechaser Sem- 
yon Rzhishchin, who broke 3,000-meter rec- 
ord with 8:39.8, takes Moscow water-jump. 
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SCOREBOARD 




Billy Cannon. 198- 
pouncl halfback from 
Baton Rouge’s Is- 
trouma High, who is 
acclaimed as lop col- 
lege prospect in the 
country— he enters 
LSU in fall scored 
two touchdowns as 
West beat East 23 7 
in All-America Prep 
game at Memphis. 


John Lockett. Brit- 
ish racing driver, 
helped set 91 world 
class speed records 
in MG and Auatin- 
Healey machines 
acros.s Utah's Bonne- 
ville Salt Flats with 
fellow drivers, Ken 
Miles, Carroll Shel- 
by and Roy Jackson- 
Moore. 



Ronnie Kno.x. Har- 
vey Knox’s itinerant 
tailback, quit col- 
lege ball to sign up 
with Canada’s Ham- 
ilton Tiger-Cats for 
“something less than 
$15,000.” The move 
drew encomium from 
UCLA Ctjach Red 
Sanders: “The best 
tailback I ever had.” 


SWIMMING 

Brenda Frazier, women’s record holder for 
speediest Channel cros.sing, broke Marilyn 
Bell’s T^ake Ontario standard by more than 
two hours, completing 32-mile haul from 
Niagara-on-the-Lakein 18:51. Said Brenda, 
after touching down at Toronto in driving 
rain: “I feel fine, thank you. I’ll have my 
bath now.” 

Mrs. Amy Hiland of Long Beach, Calif, 
battled coltl waters and tricky rip tides of 
Strait of Juan de Fuca for 10 hours 51 min- 
utes, became first woman to conquer north- 
west channel. 

FISHING 

Monlauk. N.Y. Yacht Club look three- 
day U.S. Atlantic Tuna Tournament as 27 
clubs fishing out of Point Judith, R.I. 
boated 34 giant blucfins for most successful 
haul in recent years. Largest fi.sh— 758- 
pounder— was caught by Robert M. Akin 
3rd of N. Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Lung Beach (('alif. i Neplunes' three- 
man team captured U.S. underwater spear- 
fishing champion.ship, returning 94 pounds 
8 ounces of fish from turbulent seas off 
Newport, R.I. Award for largest single fish 
went to Lee Jami.son of Neplunes who 
skewered 9-pound 6-ounee blackfish. 

TENNIS 

Ken Rosewall, cleverly mixing passing shots 
and accurate lobs, took first set from Ham 
Richardson 6-0, won second 8-6 after rangy 
opponent failed in four opporluriitie.s to 


break through .service, final 6-2, to end Rich- 
ardson’.s quest for third consecutive leg on 
Newport Casino Cup at Newport, R.I. 

GOLF 

Ed Fiirgol. skipping scheduled lessons at 
home club in St. Louis at last minute be- 
cause he “likes action,” fired five-under- 
par 65 on final 18, including six birdies, 
to overtake Jackie Burke, win $35,000 
Milwaukee Open with 265. 

BOATING 

Andy Schoeitle skippered Victor Sheronas’ 
Runh IV to victory in Olympic 5.5-meter 
class trials at Marion, Mass, after point- 
leader Qi/?Vo/ie lost rnain.sail when $3.50 fit- 
ting opened, causing $15,000 boat to come 
in la.st (.w pfjf/e JfJfj. 

HARNESS RACING 

Noble Adio.s, full brother of Adios Harry, 
went to outside in stretch under Johnny 
Simpson’s guidance, scored head victory 
over favored Bachelor Hanover in $71,570 
William H. Cane Futurity Pace at Yonkers. 

MILEPOSTS 

BORN To Tony Trabert. 26. former No. 
1-ranked U.S. amateur lennks player, and 
Shauna Wood Trabert, 25, one-time Miss 
Utah (1953): their first son, Michael An- 
thony, at Salt Lake City. 

M.;\RR1ED— Stella Walsh, 45, Polish gold- 
medal winner in 1932 Olympics, and Harry 
Olson, 33, aviation company draftsman; 
at Los Angeles. 


FOR THE RECORD 

ARCHERY 

(National Archeiy Association championships, Lake- 
wood, N.J.) 

JOE FRIES, Los Angeles, men’s title. 

CAROLE MINEHART. Pittsburgh, women's title. 

AUTO RACING 

CARROLL SHELBY. Dallas. 4G-lap modif.ed race, with 
70.4 mph avg.. in 3.5 liter Ferrari, Vontgorr.ery N.Y. 

BOATING 

CAROLINA, skippered by Hoyt 0. Perry Jr. Soulh- 
porl. Conn . Atlantic class natl. championships, 
Sou Ihport, Conn. 

ROBERT SMITH, Chicago. Inti Penguin class cham- 
pionship, Biloxi, Miss. 

BOXING 

EDDIE MACHFN. 4-round KO over Walter Hater, 
heavyweights. Portland, Ore. 

WILLIE TROY and JERRY LUEDEE, ID-round draw, 
middleweights, N Y. 


FAY CROCKER, Montevideo, 288 for 72 holes. $5,000 
St. Louis women's open. 

HORSE RACING 

COHOES. $34,775 Grand Union Hotel Stakes, 6 f. by 6 
lengths, in 1:12 2. 5, Saratoga, N.Y. Ted Atkinson up. 
LYCKA: $24,475 Pageant Slakes 1 mile (loif), by 3 
lengths, in 1:38 1,5, Atlantic City. N.J. Nick Shuk up. 

SHOOTING 

(U.S. Olympic Trials. Camp Perry, Ohio) 

M/SGT. HUELET BENNER, Wesi Point, and C.W.O. 
OffUTT PINION, Peebles. 0., slow-lire pistol beilhs. 
ARTHUR C. JACKSON, Silver Spring, Md. and LIEUT. 
VERLE WRIGHT JR., Fort Wayne, Ind.. 50-metei 
small-liore rifle berths. 


UNITED STATES over Australia, 2 matches to t. 
World Cup professional championships. Vittel, Fiance. 
BU06E PATTY. Pans, over Lew Hoad. 1-6, 0-6, 6-2, 
7-5, 6-4, Inti Bavarian tournament, Munich. 

SHIRLEY FRY, St. Petersburg, over Louise Brough, 
6-1, 4-6, 6-2, Essex CC mvilat’l, Manchester. Mass. 

WATER POLO 

NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB, Natl. AAU champion- 
ship, Pelham Manor, N.Y. 




vicTORV KISS is planted on cup by 
Charles Sifford, 2.5, who became fir.'U Negro 
to win Rhode Island Open Golf Tourney. 


TURKISH DELIGHT i.R expre.ssed by ex- 
President Lsmet Indnu, 72, who employs 
old “army dive” at re.sort near Istanbul. 
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• COLUMN OF THE. WEEK 


by RED SMITH 

In the New York Hera d Tribune 

The distinguished sportswriter covers the Democratic 
convention in his idiom and finds that the main event was 

IN THE BAG FOR AD 

Extracts from Smith's Chicago column 


Chicago, Aug. 13 

... As the Bluegrass country’s favor- 
ite son— a Kentucky authority insists 
the appellation is incomplete — Happy 
[Chandler] loves horses more warmly 
than he did when he chiefly loved base- 
ball. Then he declared race tracks off 
limits for ballplayers, but now he openly 
employs horsy parlance. 

“I’m a Needles man,” he told the 
press after he had visited with Harry 
Truman without winning the former 
President’s indorsement. A political 
writer who construed this as a bid for 
the garment industry support had to 
have it explained that Needles won the 
Kentucky Derby after trailing by 15 
lengths. 

It wasn’t necessarily a happy anal- 
ogy. Needles ran a dreadfully slow last 
quarter as everything in front of him 
died. 

Chicago, Aug. 14 

. . . Athletically, the triumphantly 
audible Clement’s performance was 
magnificent. From Iowa to Georgia, 
I. ^moralized hog-callers were reported 
fleeing into retirement like Rocky Mar- 
ciano. For volume, endurance and un- 
flagging pace, no sports figure this side 
of Branch Rickey could have matched 
the bull-throated boy wonder of the 
corn-pone belt. The reaction of one 
press box critic should, perhaps, be dis- 
counted on the grounds of possible Re- 
publican leanings. 

A news account of this speech, this 
misanthrope suggested, should begin: 
“The Democratic party smote the Re- 
publicans tonight with the jawbone of 
an ass.” 

The big game has hardly reached 
half time out here, and already there’s 
reason to wonder how many of the 
starting team can go the oratorical dis- 
tance. Clement set a withering pace, 
“going on the Bill Daly”— as horsemen 
say— when the gate opened and never 
looking back. 

With his first bellowed references to 
the “Dimocratie party,” “laboring min 
and small business min” and “ginera- 
tions yet unborn,” railbirds were lay- 


ing 5 to 2 he wouldn’t stay the course. 
There being no electric timer here, it 
was necessary to clock him by wrist- 
watch. . . . 

With Unflagging Frank it was still a 
horse race. He left the quarter pole 
under a drive. The Sage of Monticello 
was at least spiritually in this contest, 
he shouted. So was Andrew Jackson, so 
was Grover Cleveland, so was Wood- 
row Wilson, so were (how much weight 
could this horse carry ?) Franklin Roose- 
velt and Alben Barkley. 

Nearing the finish he was laboring. 
He seemed to pull up, then went on, 
and one was reminded of Eddie Arcaro 
in a race of two and a half miles at 
Pimlico. Passing the finish post for the 
second time with a long lead, Arcaro 
thought he had won until the field 
swept past and he realized there was 
still a full lap to go. 

“Next time,” Eddie said, “I’ll put 
three beans in my mouth and spit one 
out each time under the wire.” 

It’s a device the keynoter could have 
employed, for he blew several logical 
finishes. He got home at last in 44:04’5, 
ridden out. Even his bald spot was wet. 

Chicago, Aug. 15 

The old champ came striding down 
the aisle with outriders in front of him 
and cops behind, and memory recap- 
tured the classic lines which once de- 
scribed Jack Dempsey’s entrance in a 
ring: 

"Hail! The conquering hero comes, 

Surrounded hy a hunch of hums.” 

This was Harry (“Give ’em hell”) 
Truman, last Democrat to hold the 
heavyweight title, coming out of retire- 
ment now to slug it out with the clever 
young contender, Ad Stevenson. The 
arena was a hotel ballroom, the ring a 
curving battery of microphones, the 
crowd made up of working stiffs as- 
signed to a press conference. Stevenson 
wasn’t there in the flesh but you could 
sense his presence, a stick-and-move 
guy, tough for even a young adversary 
to hit solidly. 

The old champ looked fit, square of 
shoulder and springy of tread, his skin 



clear, his eyes bright behind the glitter- 
ing glasses. No roll of middle-age flesh 
showed under the gray doublebreasted; 
his blue polka-dotted bow tie spread 
wings for bold flight. 

But how about the old legs? . . . 

Chicago, Aug. 16 

Mr. Whitey Bimstein, the noted fist- 
fight trainer, is one of the few great 
Americans not now present in Chicago. 
Thomas Jefferson is here— or so the 
audience ... is hourly advised — and 
Andrew Jackson and Grover Cleve- 
land, but no Whitey Bimstein. In Ave 
Harriman’s corner they miss him sore- 
ly, for Mr. Bimstein is esteemed as a 
good man on cuts. 

If Ruby Goldstein were the referee, 
the Harriman-Stevenson match would 
have been stopped two days ago, but 
even as the Democratic heavyweight 
eliminations went into the final round 
tonight the worthy challenger from 
New York was still in there taking it. 
He is a dead game guy, fit to be coupled 
as an entry with that other valorous 
gladiator, Archie Moore. 

When Rocky Marciano was detach- 
ing Moore from his intellect last fall, 
the referee offered to excuse Archie 
from the room. “No,” said the old pro, 
“I want to be counted out.” Marciano 
arranged it for him. As this is written. 
Ad Stevenson is performing the same 
service for Harriman. . . . 

Chicago, Aug. 17 

If they brought off a barney like this 
in the fight game, somebody would 
holler for the cops. A shoo-in of this 
sort at a horse park would get even the 
stewards ruled off. There wasn't a lit- 
erate, immortal soul this side of Ver- 
sailles, Ky. who didn’t know the title 
was in the sack for Ad Stevenson, yet 
when the Democrats put on the main 
event of their quadrennial tournament, 
it played to a jammed house of 30,000, 
and only the armed might of the police 
force held the mob under 100,000. 

Jim Norris should have a piece of 
this political dodge. What Mike Jacobs 
could have done with it staggers the 
imagination. . . . 
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• BASEBALL by ROY TERRELL 

Behind the Phillies' late-season drive to make the 
first division is the quietly dramatic story of a 

PITCHER’S COMEBACK 


F or a left-hander, Curt Simmons 
is a nice enough young man. He 
treats his family with deep affection, 
has practically never been known to 
kick a hole in his locker even after los- 
ing a close game and is spoken of by his 
teammates on the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies only in terms of admiration and 
respect. Of course there are days when 
other teams in the National League 
somehow manage to restrain them- 
selves from going into ecstasy over the 
character of Curt Simmons, but this is 
in the nature of things. Generally, they 
like him too. 

Yet in his relations with the press, 
Curt Simmons has been downright in- 
considerate. With every opportunity 
in the world to make one of the most 
dramatic comebacks in baseball histo- 
ry, he has flubbed his lines. 

He hasn’t dramatized his exits. 
There was his induction into the U.S. 
Army in 1950 as the first major leaguer 
to be called up for the Korean war. If 
his baseball career was to be washed up 
at an early age, what an opportunity 
there! But since Curt ended up in Ger- 
many instead of in Korea, he couldn't 
very well get himself shot. So he came 


on back home to pitch just as well as 
ever, and then stuck his foot in a power 
mow'er. That would have been a highly 
dramatic ending, too, except that a 
month later he was winning ball games 
again and laughing at the idea that 
a Pennsylvania Dutchman couldn’t 
pitch just as well with nine whole toes 
as with 10. Only then, after escaping 
such bizarre fates, did Curt Simmons 
come to the end of the road in the most 
prosaic way possible; he went out one 
day to pitch and couldn’t pitch at all. 
His arm was sore. 

So two years went by and few peo- 
ple thought much about Curt Simmons 
any more except possibly to shake their 
heads sadly when they were reminded 
of what might have been. Then, one 
day. Curt Simmons was back. Just like 
that. Here, right in the middle of the 
1956 season, he has won seven games 
in a row, each one of them complete. 
Almost overnight his earned run aver- 
age has dropped until he is among the 
lowest in the league and once again he 
looks like one of the finest pitchers in 
all baseball. 

“I don’t care,” he says now, "if 1 
never make the headlines again. All 


I want to do is pitch and win games.’* 

And who can blame him? His first 10 
years in baseball were eventful enough 
to last anyone for a lifetime. 

Back in 1947 he began to receive his 
fir.st national publicity when it was 
noted that major league scouts were 
standing on each other’s shoulders to 
get a peek at this husky pitcher with 
the blazing fast ball who had pitched 
a string of no-hitters for Egypt High 
School. And of course he had that 
going for him, too; to a baseball writer, 
Egypt, Pennsylvania may not have 
all the endearing qualities of Vinegar 
Bend, Alabama, perhaps, but it is cer- 
tainly good enough. 

On September 28, 1947, pitching in 
his first major league game, this 18- 
year-okl fresh out of the Pennsylvania 
hills beat the New York Giants 3-1 on 
five hits and struck out nine. At this 
point, the only thing standing between 
young Curtis Thomas Simmons and 
the ceremony which would install his 
plaque in the Hall of Fame was a sim- 
ple matter of hurrying through the next 
15 or so seasons in order to retire and 
become eligible for selection. 

Of course it didn’t work out quite 
that way; Curt was a very young man 
and he had troubles just as Bob Feller 
and Robin Roberts, who was to come 
along a year later, had theirs; a 20- 
game winner does not spring full-blown 
even from the hardy stock of Egypt, 
Pa. He had some trouble with his con- 
trol and the Phillies manager and 
coaches were frankly a little worried 
about Curt’s jerky, twisty pitching 
motion, which they felt needed to be 
smoothed out at least a little in defer- 
ence to his arm if nothing else. But 
National League batters were agreed 


HIGHLIGHT 


AN ABILITY to beat the Yankees, even if it is a solitary 
talent, makes a man worth something nowadays. Wil- 
lard Nixon, a right-handed pitcher for the Boston Red 
Sox, is a gentleman who has this particular faculty 
and gets paid around $10,000 a year. He has beaten 
New York three times this year, and his lifetime record 
against the club is 11-5. 

Last week he was repeating. The mighty bats were 
stilled as Nixon had a no-hitter going for seven innings 
at the Stadium. In the eighth, Berra got a streaky single. 
In the ninth, with Boston leading 2-0, Milt Bolling 
flubbed McDougald’s grounder to short. Maury Mc- 
Dermott singled to center, then Billy Goodman booted 
Pitcher Don Larsen’s grounder. The game which should 
have been won was in jeopardy, the bases were loaded 
with fearsome Yankees, and Nixon’s temper— never 


equable — began to boil. He massacred the mound with 
his spikes, looked daggers at his embarrassed infield. 

Later he admitted: “Sure, I was mad. Not just at 
the others. I could have fielded McDougald’s grounder.” 

But Nixon didn’t blow up. He struck out Hank Bauer 
on three curves. Martin grounded out, scoring a run. 
Next up was a shattering sight; The Mantle itself. 

Nixon had been feeding Mickey knucklers all after- 
noon and decided to fool the home run king with a fast 
ball. He almost didn’t, for Mantle’s drive to left field 
was high and deep. Gene Stephens, however, managed 
a desperate grab for the out and the ball game. 

Nixon was unable to explain why he does so well 
against New York: “I don’t try to figure it out. But I 
know this: you can’t have a good year just beating one 
team.” Nixon’s season record is a modest 7-5.— H.A. 
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that when the young man was right, he 
was just about the toughest thing to 
hit they had seen in a mighty long 
time. And when the 1950 season rolled 
around, he was ready to go. 

That year, as the Phils won their 
first pennant since 1915, Simmons and 
Roberts were clearly the difference. Yet 
for Curt it wasn’t an entirely accepta- 
ble season— on September 4, after he 
had won 17 games and appeared a 
cinch for at least 20, he was called up 
for active duty as a member of the 
28th Infantry Division of the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard. 

The Phils went on to win the pen- 
nant, barely scraping by on the last 
day, but they weren’t the same with- 
out the big left-hander, and it showed 
in the World Series, where the Yankees 
took them four straight. It also showed 
the next year when Philadelphia, even 
with Roberts winning 21 games, fin- 
ished only fifth. So in the off season be- 
tween 1951 and 1952 the Phillies kept 
their fingers crossed and one eye on 
passenger manifests from Germany. 

Curt didn’t quite make it in time. 
He missed spring training and it took 
him a while to get in top shape but 
even so no one was too unhappy. Once 
he began to burn them in again, Sim- 
mons won 14 games, had an ERA of 
2.82 and tied for the league lead in 
shutouts with six. Everyone got set for 
1953. This was obviously to be Philadel- 
phia’s — and Simmons’ — big year. 

For a while it seemed that they might 
be right. Curt won seven in the early 
weeks of the season and was pitching 
better than ever before when — z-z-z-z-t 
—he chopped off part of his big toe in 
that blasted lawn mower. But even 
this interruption failed to stop Curt 
Simmons; at 24 one is even able to 
ignore cartoons showing a National 
League pennant flying off tied to one’s 
big toe. In a month it was all well and 
Curt was able to pitch just as before. 
He wound up winning 16. 

Again, 1954 should have been the 
year but it wasn’t. Some days Curt 
would feel all right and then he would 
pitch as well as ever. On others he felt 
so weak he would go to the manager 
and ask for an extra day off. “Some- 
times,” he says, “my arm hurt like the 
devil. I couldn’t even loosen it up.” 

And in this manner Curt went 
through the 1954 season, winning 
about half the time, and to those who 
didn’t know the truly tremendous 
continued on next page 


NINE GOOD TOES are enough for Curt 
Simmons, hero of Philadelphia's upsurge. 
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conthtiu'd from i)(t(ic ,'tl 

potential of this young man his record 
of 14-15 wouldn’t have looked bad at 
all. But Curl knew — and so did the 
Phillies. They were worried. 

They were also right. In Florida in 
1955, Curl pitched only three innings. 
And once the season began, no one 
knew from one day to the next whether 
Simmons would even he able to pitcli, 
much less win. 

Now everyone began to theorize 
about the true cause of Curt’s trouble. 
Some said it was the strange jerky 
pitching motion which had finally put 
too much strain on his arm. and they 
had a strong argument. Where a normal 
left-hander will come off the mound 
with his right fool pointed straight 
toward the l)atter and release the ball 
almost as his foot touches the ground, 
Simmons is all different, ///.s right foot 
ends up pointing off somewhere in the 
direction of the first-base line between 
the plate and the right-field box seats 
and it always hits the ground before 
he lets go of the ball. Thus Curt is 


throwing acro.ss his body in a twisted 
and not at all normal position. 

“But Benny Bengough [one of the 
Phils coaches! worked with me and we 
decided that part was O.K.,’’ explain.^ 
Curt. “I’ll adroit the delivery is strange 
but I make up for it by twisting the 
upper part of my body around just a 
little bit more. And the arm is coming 
through free and easy toward the plate. 
That’s the way I’ve alway.s thrown. 
No, tliat wasn't the trouble.’’ 

And then they ciuit bothering to 
wonder about Curt's troubles at all and 
would just look wise and nod and smile 
whenever the subject came up. 

“They thought T was a mental case,” 
he says, “and after a while darned if T 
didn’t almost think so, too.” 

He won only eight games in 1955 
and frankly admits most of them were 
steals. Several were in relief, and all 
season he pitched only three complete 
games. His earned run average was a 
miserable 4.92, Curt Simmons, at the 
age of 2(>, was plainly all washed up. 

Only Curt Simmons refused to ad- 
mit it. Last winter he worked for three 
months in a Philadelphia gym with 


X-RAY 

TEAM PERFORMANCE TEAM LEADERS 


This week (g 13 8,19) 
NATIONAL LtAGVJE 


Cincinnati 

Milwaukee 

Brooklyn 

SI. Louis 

Philadelphia 

Pillshurgh 

Chicago 


5-2 .714 

5-3 -625 
4-3 -571 
3-3 .500 
3-4 4 29 

3-4 429 

3-5 .375 
3-5 375 


AMERICAN LEAGU 


Chicago 
Balti mere 
Washington 
New York 
Cleveland 
Oelioit 
Boston 
Kansas City 


GI .857 
4-2 .667 
4-2 .667 
4-3 .571 
4-3 .571 
3-4 429 

1-6 143 

1-6 -143 


Homers Batting 

Season Week Week Season 


Homers Pitching 

Season Season 


(44-68) 

(68-49) 

(69-45) 

(67-47) 

(58-58) 

(55-59) 

(51-66) 

(47-67) 


Brandi .367 
Thurman .529 
Maihews .333 
Campanelln .389 
Boyer ,313 

Ennis .318 
Mazeroski .393 
Irvm .412 


SchoendiensI .311 

Kluszewski .310 

Aaron .334 

Fuiillo .306 

Moon .326 

Ashburn .292 

Virdon .309 

Banks .307 


Mays 24 

Kluszewski 31 
Adcock 29 

Snidei 33 

Boyer 21 

Musial 21 

Lopala 25 

Long 24 

Banks 25 


Anionelli 12-12 
Lawrence 16-6 
Buhl 14 5 
Newcombe 19-6 
Mizell IMO 

Haddii 11-4 
Friend 14-12 
Rush 11-6 


(62-51) 

(52-64) 

{49-66) 

(77-41) 

(67-48) 

(55-62) 

(63-53) 

(38-78) 


Minoso .520 Lollar 

Gardner .409 Nieman 

Runnels .370 Runnels 

Martin .379 Mantle 

Smith ,290 Rosen 

Kaline .357 Maxwell 

Bolling .348 Williams 

Thompson .278 Power 


Goby 

Nieman 

Lemon 

Sievers 

Manile 

Weilz 

Kaline 

Williams 

Simpson 


16 Pierce 
14 Brown 

22 Ramos 
22 

42 Ford 
24 Wynn 

23 Hoelt 

17 Brewer 

18 Kellner 


16-6 

7-4 


THE SEASON (to A 


Balling (NL) 
Balling (AL) 
Home run 
hitlers (NL) 
Home run 
hitters (AL) 
Pilching (NL) 
Pilching (AL) 
ERA(NL) 
ERA(AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 


BEST 

Aaron. M il. .334 
Mantle, NY, .362 
Snider Bkn, 33 
(I per 12 AB) 
Manlle, NY 42 
(1 per 10 AB) 
Newcombe. Bkn, 19-6 


Ford, f 


, 14-4 


Fold Ny'. 2,5i 
Roberts, Phil, 16 
(in 27 starts) 


Complete Pierce. Chi 15 

games (AL) (in 25 starts) 
TeamHR(NL) Cincinnati. 175 


Team HR (AL) New York 156 
Team luns(NL) Cmcmnali. 586 
Teamrun5{Al> New York, 684 
Team hits (NL) St Louis. 1108 
Te3mhits(AL) Detruil, 1115 


HEROES AND GOATS 


WORST 

Hoak Ch>. .212 
Miianda Ball. .217 
SchoendiensI NY 1 
(per 328 AB) 
Aparicip. Chi. 1 
(per 333 AB) 
Hacker Chi. 2-11 
Heriiage, KC. 1-12 
Hacker. Chi 4.78 
Wiesler. Wash 6.66 
Hearn NY. 2 
Schmidt. St L, 2 
(in 19 starts) 
Herriage KC, 1 
(in 15 starts) 
Philadelphia. 89 
Pittsburgh, 89 
Baltimure. 70 
New York, 382 
Ballimcie. 439 
New York, 901 
Baltimore. 934 


RUNS PROOUI 


Runs 

NATIONAL LEAGUE Scored 

Aaron. Mil (.334) ai 

Musial. St L(316) . 63 

Kluszewski Cm (.310) . 78 

Boyer, SI L (.307) . . 73 

Robinson, Cin ( 286) 94 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Manlle. NY ( 362) 104 

Kalme. 0ei(.3n) 72 

Simpson KC(.2g8) . 59 

Doby. Chi (.264) 66 

Minoso. Chi (.304) 78 


Balling 
Home Runs 
RBis 
Pitching 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson Cm,. 286 
Robinson, Cm, 29 
Robinson. Cin. 62 
Margoneri, NY. 5-2 


Teammates Total Runs 
Balled In Produced 
53 134 

69 132 

53 131 

55 128 

33 127 


65 169 

71 143 

71 130 

62 128 

50 128 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Skizas. KC..a5g 
Coiavito. Clev 14 
Francona, Bali. 46 
Sislet. Bos. 5-6 



ROOMMATE HADDIX SAYS CURT IS TOUCH 


Roberts and Del Ennis and some ol the 
other Phillies. 

“T couldn’t let go at first but finally 
I could throw pretty good,” he said. 
“I remade myself.” 

After that il went slow even though 
Simmons was feeling better all the time. 

“I knew he had it back right after I 
joined the team,” says Harvey Haddix, 
who rooms with Simmons on the road 
now but at the beginning of the season 
was still a St. Louis Cardinal. “Last 
year we didn't know what was wrong 
but we knew he didn't liave it any 
more. This year, the first time I saw 
him pitch, he wa.s tough.” 

And every day Curt Simmons ap- 
pears to be getting tougher. On July 3 
he had only a 3-6 record and a rather 
undistinguished ERA of 4.50, After 
that he pitched and won seven 
straight complete games. His ERA has 
swooped down to 2.98; only four oth- 
er starting pitchers in the league can 
boast of a record better than that. 

“He's got everything he ever had,” 
say.s .Joe Adcock of the Braves. “Too 
much as far as I’m concerned.” 

“He's quick and he's always around 
the plate now,” says Bob Buhl, “and 
his ball is really cutting up.” 

“He’s plenty fast.” says Red Sciioeti- 
diensL of the Giants. “We couldn’t do 
anything with him at all.” 

“ [ feel great,” says Simmons himself. 
“I may not throw quite a.s hard a.s I 
used to, but my fast ball is moving. I 
throw the slow curve a little more and 
I’m getting it over better. 

“T think I’m just as good as I ever 
was. And that — I hope — is the story of 
my life.” 

It also may be the story of the year. 
Nice and quiet, true, but impressive 
just the same. And really quite dra- 
matic after all. ^ n o'; 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



especially for 
weekend golfers 


from JOE LA MAcHiA, Locust Hill Countnj Club, Pitisford, N.Y. 


The most common fault I’ve noticed among high-handicap golfers 
is the placement of the right hand on the shaft. We all know that 
for right-hand players the right hand is much stronger than the 
left. Con.sequently, if the right hand is not positioned correctly, it 
will overpower the left. Too many golfers ruin their chances of 
playing the game well right off the reel when they “palm” the club 
in the right hand, tipping that hand under the shaft. This makes 
the strong hand even stronger, wipes out the left almost complete- 
ly, and produces a great number of errors of all kinds. 

When you take your overlapping grip, affix the right hand on 
the club so that the shaft does not lodge in the palm but is gripped 
by the fingers. (If you opened your hand, you would see the club 
lying diagonally across the fingers.) As for the right thumb, fold it 
over to the left side of the shaft so that it touches the middle finger 
and the forefinger lightly. Almost immediately you will sense that 
the right hand feels dilTerent, that it feels weaker, and that the 
left feels stronger. 

This stronger left hand will help you avoid picking the club up 
quickly on the backswing with a dominant right hand. The strong- 
er left will not only stop your tendency to be an all right-hand 
golfer but it will allow you to develop a new and more correct over- 
all swing pattern. And then you have a chance to improve. 



SPORT SWEATER 



NEXT WEEK’S PRO: ARNOLD BROWNING ON READING THE GRAIN 


ahoays in icinning form, 
it’s made of softest 

: I ' 

Meet the Mazcl 100% Orion’*' 
sweater that invariably wins 
the title for softness and com- 
fort. You, and everyone around 
you, will like the way Revere 
tailors it with a classic V-neck- 
line. And, you’ll be surprised 
at the warmth of this light- 
weight slipover. Machine- 
w'ashable. Motliproof, too. 
Small, Medium, Large, Extra- 
Large. About -SO.OO. 

AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 
MilliLrit Woolens, Inc.. 1407 Dro»dw»y, New York 18, N. V. 
’DuPont's acrylic fiber 
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• BOATING by MORT LUND 

Thirteen skippers battled for Olympic nomination 
but it was an unkind whim of fate which settled the 

BUZZARDS BAY BERTH 


I N an Olympic sailing trial with a 
berth on the American team at 
stake, even a normal sail race can be- 
come high excitement. But last week’s 
5.5-meter trials on Buzzards Bay off 
Marion, Mass, ended in drama that 
had hardened sailing huffs scrambling 
for binoculars. 

Every hull on Buzzards Bay repre- 
sented from $5,000 to $15,000 of the 
owner’s money. Thirty-two feet or so 
in length, the three-man 5.5-meter sloop 
is the biggest boat in the Olympics (SI, 
Aug. 13), and it was fitting that the 
biggest money and the biggest effort 
went into the competition. Within a re- 
markably short space of 10 months the 
American 5.5 fleet grew' from one lone 
hull owned by 1952 Olympic 5.5 cham- 
pion Dr. Britton Chance of Pliiladel- 
phia to 13 hulls hailing from places like 
Marblehead, Long Island Sound, 
Kemath, Texas and Wilmington, Calif. 

By the time various hulls had been 
shipped, tank-tested or given several 
sets of racing sails, the total out-of- 
pocket of owners ran over $100,000. 

Nine of the boats w'ere purchased 
abroad and the other four were de- 
signed by .Americans, a fact which pit- 
ted U.S. architects against the best Eu- 
ropean designers. 

Both Bill Luders and Ray Hunt, top- 
notch American designers, were stand- 
ing off the racing course in crui.sing 
boats when the 13 slick, easy-riding 
hulls went shooting across the starting 
line for the first lime. Luders’ contribu- 
tion comprised two-thirds of a three- 
boat contingent from the Texas Corin- 
thian Yacht Club, and the Lone Star 
skippers .struck fear into the hearts of 
the Yankees in the first race by finish- 
ing 1-3-4. Strains of The FJj/es of Texas 
Arc Upon Yon rose from the power 
boats which carried some two dozen 
rooters who had come all the way north 
for the trials. Bob Mosbacher, skipper 
of the winning Carina, hoisted the 
Texas ensign and displayed a big grin. 
He was notified .shortly by note that 
the race committee recognized only 
the national emblem. 


Texas and tomfoolery were forgotten 
the next day, however, when Hunt’s 
design, the Quixot ic, sailed by her three 
young owners out of Marblehead, took 
the fleet by a tremendous seven min- 
utes and then proceeded to win the 
next two races in a row. 

"When does this thingstop?” a rival 
muttered. "I'm telling you, the rest 
of us are worried.’’ They had reason 
to be. The Quixotic, w'ith throe races 
to go, was more than 1,300 points 
ahead of her most dangerous competi- 
tor, the Sw'edish-built Rush IV, owned 
by Vic Slierona.s of Philadelphia and 
skippered by 23-year-old Andy Schoet- 
tle, a towheadod Barnegat Bay Comet 
champion. 

Up to this point the Quixotic story 
read like an American ballad. The boy.s 
aboard her were Don McNamara, na- 


tional 210 champion: Ted Hood, at 28 
one of the country’s leading sailmakers ; 
and .John Collins, Boston sailing writer. 
The Quixotic had been built at Marble- 
head. Her planks were fitted by crafts- 
men using tools that had run along the 
hulls of New Bedford whalers. Her 
owners launched her amid a blaze of 
flags on .July 4. 

Even in the light airs of the fifth 
race, in which the Quixotic was at a 
disadvantage, tlie gods smiled on her. 
The boats lay becalmed, with Rush IV 
among the leaders and Quixotic in the 
ruck a mile behind, when a new breeze 
sprang up and carried Quixotic past 
Rush and into No. 4 place. It looked 
like the party was all over. 

Then the gods tleserted ship. 

In Ihe sixth race, sitting w'ell up in 
fourth place, Hood tried to squeeze 
Quixotic around a marker ahead of on- 
coming Little Flicii and tacked close 
off Flicd'it l>ow. Skipper Pierre du Pont 
veered off and hoisted a red protest 
flag. The race committee later decided 
against Quixotic, and her score for the 
race became zero. 

Aboard Rush IV, Schoettle, a sailor 
of unabashed cheerfulness who had 
been practicing since last fall— longer 
than any skipper except Dr. Chance — 
maneuvered home in fourth place. In 
Rush IV he had a top European boat, 
a fourth in the 1955 world champion- 
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ship Gold Cup. In Sheronas and, alter- 
nately, John Bryant and Bob Stinson, 
he had a fast, well-organized crew. 
Schoettle made the most of all his 
advantages. 

Quixotic should have had no trouble 
taking it in the last race. All she needed 
was ninth place, even if Rush won. The 
race started in a nice westerly breeze, 
and Quixotic raced from 10th place to 
fourth on a single reach. The Marble- 
headers were practically in Melbourne. 

THEN IT HAPPENED 

Suddenly Quixotic’s mainsail sagged, 
fluttered wildly and dropped into the 
boat. The shackle which held the main- 
sail to the halyard had opened. Mc- 
Namara, 200 pounds and a former Har- 
vard back, sprang to the wire stay.s 
and swarmed up hand over hand, his 
legs hugging the swaying, bucking 40- 
foot mast untii the stays ended, some 
10 feet below the top. McNamara 
stood on the quivering stays with bare 
feet and reached for the shackle with 
hands that were cut and bleeding. He 
was short by three feet. He tried des- 
perately to climb the slick aluminum. 
It couldn’t be done. Then he went 
down the mast, got a boat hook, came 
back up and, until the rest of the fleet 
had gone a mile ahead, he tried to hook 
the shackle down. It wouldn’t come. 

“I sat there, knowing I was one yard 
from Melbourne,” he said later, ‘‘and 
I couldn’t reach it.” 

It was a stunned crew that hoisted 
the mainsail in makeshift fashion on 
the spinnaker halyard and trailed the 
fleet around the course. Their only 
hope was that Rush IV would fail to 
finish first. 

Schoettle had scented victory, how- 
ever. He made an inspired leeward run 
that brought him from fourth to first, 
a position he grimly held against re- 
peated challenges by the No. 2 and 
No. 3 boats. When Rush IV crossed 
the line, Quixotic became just another 
boat that didn't make it. 

It takes none of the sheen from Rush 
IV’s fine performance or the fact that 
she might do very well at Melbourne 
to say that most sailors would have 
preferred to be represented by an 
American-designed boat. It may still 
be, however, that Quixotic will carry 
U.S. colors in the future. The Gold 
Cup will be sailed in 5.5-meter boats 
next year in Norway and will give 
Quixotic a chance to prove that an 
American-designed 5.5-meter can be 
the world’s fastest. Right now, it’s up 
to Andy Schoettle and his teammates 
to prove that American sailors can be 
the world’s best. (en_dj 



Make Ev&uf 


MODEL K3 

Weaver-Scope shown with Weaver Detachable 
Top Mount. Scope $37.50; Mount $9.75 


ACCURACY— VISION- 
SPEED OF AIM WITH 


Weaver 


COPES 


A Model K Weaver-Scope provides the 
precise accuracy, speed and ease of aim 
you'll need for big game shooting. A 
Model K assures you of better vision, 
more clean kills. Large hard-coated 
lenses give you clear, sharp, magnified 


images; adjustments for windage and 
elevation are guaranteed accurate; the 
entire scope is weather-tight and sturdi- 
ly built for dependable performance on 
the roughest trips. See Model K Weaver- 
Scopes at your sporting goods dealer's. 


WEAVER K4 4 power $45.00 


For illustrated literature, write 

W. R. WEAVER CO., DEPT. 40, EL PASO, TEXAS 


Never Carry More Cash 
Than You Can Afford To Lose 



You can’t lose if you carry 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

• Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

• Accepted everywhere — easy to spend as cash. 

• Good until used — no time limit. 

• Buy them at your bank, at Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. Charges — only 1 %, 

Always insist on American Express Travelers Cheques 
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• HORSE RACING by WHITNEY TOWER 

Rich and poor mingle at Saratoga, but the price 
is high for the privilege of shouting at the track: 

THERE’S MY HORSE 


I SUPPOSE at one time or another all 
of us, carried away by the happy 
emotions of cashing a winning ticket 
or merely by watching a beautiful rac- 
er in action, have turned to a friend 
and said, in effect, “Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful to own a race horse. T won- 
der how much it would cost.” 

Let’s set* just what the new owner 
of today is getting himself in for when, 
having decided to attend an important 
yearling sale, he also finally decides 
to join in the bidding. Our hypotheti- 
cal case is that of a newcomer starting 
fronr scratch. His qualifications, as he 
shows up at the Saratoga sales pavil- 
ion, include a love of the sport, an 
optimistic outlook and a healthy bank 
account. 

Our owner winds up by bidding a 
colt in for the average price of $10,000, 
cash on the barrel. Even before he can 
find a trainer, Mr. Owner will be ap- 
proached by a representative of an in- 
surance concern, most probably Lloyds 
of London, who will .suggest the usual 
full mortality policy at 4'2Vc- Before 
he signs it, and after quickly figuring 
that it will cost him $450 a year to 
insure his yearling, it will be e.xplained 
to him that he will collect the full pur- 
chase price only if the horse dies from 
natural causes, is killed or has to be 
destroyed. There is no payment what- 
soever on a hor.se who just breaks down 
—or, worse yet, on one who simply 
doesn’t win races. 

Ne.Kt comes the trainer. Our man 
will go to a reputable trainer of a pub- 
lic stable, a man who makes his living 
by training for more than one owner. 
For our purposes, let us a.s.surne that 
Mr. Ow'ner is an Easterner who has 
selected a trainer wiio spends the win- 
ters in Florida and the summers in 
New York. While explaining this to 
his new client, the trainer also filLs him 
in on a few other items of expense. His 
fee, for instance, w'ill be about $14 a 
day— 365 days a year, for horse racing 
know's no such thing as the five-day 
W'eek— which will total up to $5,110 


a year. For this fee the trainer will 
have full charge of the race horse. He 
will supply the horse’s feed, all tack, 
including saddles, bridles and racing 
equipment w'ith the exception of blink- 
ers iat $9.50 a pair) and a light and 
heavy paddock piece (blankets), which, 
if they are initialed, wdll cost the own- 
er $30 apiece. In addition to the train- 
er’s basic $14 per diem rate, he will 
charge his client an extra amount, us- 
ually averaging 50e a day per horse, 
a.s his share of workman’s compensa- 
tion to give full protection to the 
trainer's stable help— just a matter of 
$182 a year. 

The next morning the yearling must 
leave the Saratoga sales barns to be- 
gin his new life. The trainer directs the 
colt to an associate in Kentucky’ who 
wall take the yearling from mid-August 


RECORD AMERICAN PRICE, $87,- 
OPO, was paid for this gray Hyperion colt 
al the Saratoga yearling .sales last week. 
Mrs. Lis Lunn of UppervUle, Va. wa-s 
buyer; happy .seller is her immediate 
neighbor, Taylor Hardin of Newstead 


until mid-November for the purpose 
of breaking him. The cost of shipping 
the colt to Lexington from Saratoga 
runs to about $150, and, once there, 
the man who will break him charges 
$10 a day — or a basic fee of $900 for 
three months. He will also charge $8 
a month for a stall and about $10 a 
month for blacksmith fees. The own- 
er’s $14 a day’ due to his trainer w’on’t 
start until mid-November, when the 
trainer takes official possession of the 
colt at Hialeah after a trip from Lex- 
ington by rail at an approximate cost 
of .$150. 

Now both owner and trainer start 
thinking about their mutual responsi- 
bility in terms of a future racer. The 
owner is advised to design a set of 
colored racing silks, which, after being 
submitted to The Jockey Club in New 
York, are usually modified so as not 
to conflict with the more than 1,500 
sets of colors already registered. The 
cost: $25 for lifelong registration. Col- 
ors then must be registered in each 
state in which you race — usual fee is 
$1— and an owmer's license at about 
$10 must be taken out for each state. 
Two sets of silks will be bought at a 
cost of $35 each. 

It is too much to expect any horse, 
no matter how glistening and healthy 
he may appear in the sales ring, to go 
very long without requiring the ser\'- 


Farm. Tht* high-priced colt returns to 
Newstead, but under new ownership. All 
told, 219 yearlings were sold at Saratoga 
for $2,219,000 — a -$10,132 average, $738 
more than last year's average, $241 high- 
er than Keeneland average last month. 
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SWOON'S SON WINS Chicago’s American Derby, spoiling unanimous selection as champion 3-year-old of 1956. Swoon’s 

outlook for Needles, who finished fifth and lost chance for Son, bred as a sprinter, took $159,425 purse, Arcaro riding. 


ices of a veterinarian. In the course of 
a normal year an average vet’s bill for 
a 2-year-oId would be around $325 
and would include treatment for such 
standard, run-of-the-mill ailments as 
worms, coughs, and bucked shins — 
all in addition to periodic blood tests 
and doses of tonic. There will also be 
a matter of blacksmith foes, which will 
be around $250 a year. 

Mr. Owner’s colt, now wintering at 
Hialeah although he may be far from 
ready to make his first start, must be 
considered (for a price of $10,000) 
good enough, eventually, to run in, and 
even win, a stake. It will cost about 
$500 to nominate him for a number of 
representative stakes in his first season 
of racing. You do this, of course, know- 
ing full well that he may never start 
in any of them. 

During this first year, naturally, 
there will be other transportation costs: 
$150 to ship the horse from Florida to 
Belmont Park and later on another 
$200 for the round trip from New York 
to Saratoga. Jockeys’ insurance, re- 
quired by law, can run to a minimum 
of about $120 a year. If your colt is 
lucky enough to start 10 times during 
that year the jockey fees will be $200 
— or $20 a ride. 

The figures quoted above may appear 
to be staggering. They are. The total 
for our hypothetical case comes to 
$8,867. Remember, these are the aver- 


age basic figures for maintaining one 
horse through just his first racing year. 

The owner’s chances of getting a re- 
turn on his investment are shockingly 
slight. To begin with, it has been esti- 
mated that 15% of all yearlings sold 
at auction never get to the races at all. 
Of the remainder, just half will win one 
race, and 30% will win just two races. 
If you are fortunate enough to have a 
starter, there is about one chance in 40 
that he will win a stake and just about 
the same chance (1 in 401 that a $10,000 
purchase will eventually win himself 
out. A typical year for a 2-year-old who 
manages to get into 10 races would 
show that he wins a maiden race, places 
twice and shows twice— for total earn- 
ings of $4,475. Now you subtract from 
this the trainer’s 10% ($447.50), jock- 
ey's 10% of the winning race ($177.50), 
and another $100 given as the owner’s 
bonus for stable help. Thus, the owner’s 
net income for the racing season is 
$3,750. 

Most public trainers figure that you 
have to win at least two $3,000 purses 
just to make expenses, and most of 
them also readily agree that you have a 
pretty slim chance of being able to do 
it. As for winning any appreciable 
amount of money the odds are still 
more heavily stacked against you. For 
example, of the 272 yearlings sold at 
Saratoga in the 1954 sales only four 
managed to win more than $20,000 as 


2-year-olds in 1955. Joe Estes, editor 
of the turf weekly, Tht Bloodhorse, 
estimates that not more than 10% of 
all sales yearlings are in the earning 
bracket of $5,000 to $20,000. Another 
25% earn somewhere between $2,000 
and $5,000; 20% will win between $100 
and $2,000, as 2-year-olds, and just 
about 45% will win absolutely noth- 
ing Now, doesn’t this seem to be a 
bigger gamble than betting on the 
horses? 

Yet hundreds of newcomers are get- 
ting into racing every year. Some, un- 
wisely, go into it totally unprepared. 
One lady at Saratoga last week bid in 
a colt for $4,200. When some of the 
problems of horse ownership were ex- 
plained to her that evening she decided 
she’d had enough before she’d had any. 
So the colt went back for resale, and 
she picked up $4,000 for him— a negli- 
gible loss compared to the $8, 000-plus 
expenses she would have been put to 
during the year ahead. 

There is, of course, for every opti- 
mistic newcomer in the game, the ever- 
present dream and hope that their new 
yearling will be the bargain of the year. 
They will remind themselves perhaps 
of a colt of the 1954 Keeneland sales by 
the nt) me of Prince J ohn . He cost the not 
unreasonable price of $14,300. In one 
afternoon in New Jersey last fall. Prince 
John picked up a winner’s check for 
$157,918.50 at Garden State. Cen:!) 
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WHERE ARE AMERICA’S MILERS? 

coiUivued from poge SI 


on one hand. American runners have, 
with a few brief exceptions, generally 
lagged behind European and world 
standards at any given time by any- 
thing from precious seconds in the mile 
to minutes in the longer events. For 
example, Olympic Champion Ashen- 
felter’s present U.S. two-mile record of 
8:49.6 is more than 16 seconds behind 
the best European and world marks for 
the distance. 

Why can’t American distance men 
do better? Track coaches have dis- 
cussed and debated the problem for 
years, meanwhile dipping into the 
more successful European distance 
running techniques and training meth- 
ods. This has brought results — up to a 
point. The lead in adapting European 
practice was taken by the late E. C. 
(Billy) Hayes of Indiana University, 
who made a thorough study of the 
Flying Finns back in the early ’30s 
when Paavo Nurmi and his country- 
men dominated the distance field. 
Hayes helped popularize in the U.S. a 
Scandinavian training procedure that, 
with modifications, has since become 
known as “interval running.” This 
is simply the use of change of pace 
through a nonstop practice period — a 
mixture of speed work, jogging and 
walking instead of sole accent on main- 
taining a set pace. 

Hayes frequently required his run- 
ners to change the lead among them at 
the end of each 220 or 440 yards during 
a practice race, finding this helped to 
combat fatigue and to key them up for 
topflight competition. Hayes’s success 
certainly seemed to justify his meth- 
ods: his star pupil, Don Lash, ripped 
off a two-mile in 1936 that wiped out 
Nurmi’s five-year-old world mark. 
Other Hayes men — Tommy Deckard, 
Campbell Kane, F’red Witt, Me! Trutt 
and Jimmy Smith— joined with Lash 
in dominating the American distance 
and cross-country scene for years. 

But the Hayes lead was still not 
enough to bridge the gap between 
American distance men and the best 
from Europe; Lash’s two-mile record 
was bettered by a Finn within a few 
months. Casting about for an even 
better training gimmick, many Ameri- 
can coaches w'ere attracted by the suc- 
cess in the ’40s of Gosta Holmer, Swed- 
ish Olympic coach, whose stable of 
milers, led by Guilder Haegg and Arne 
Andersson, staged a succession of spec- 
tacular races that drove the world mile 
mark down almost a full five seconds to 
4:01.4 in the brief space of four years. 


Coach Holmer's secret, he revealed, 
was a system known in Swedish as 
farilek, or “speed play.” This was 
simply a bucolic variation on that ear- 
lier Scandinavian cinder-path smorgas- 
bord called interval running, done on 
meadows and forest trails. During an 
hour or two of this, a small group of 
runners indulges in every form of loco- 
motion from fast sprints to leisurely 
walks — Holmer suggesting that the 
walks be taken “listening to the song of 
the birds. It is not only the body that 
gets tired,” he said, “but the mind as 
well.” Besides its esthetic benefits, this 
form of training was designed to avoid 
the monotony of daily track work, 
shorten the stride, improve muscle tone 
and build resourcefulness. 

FOOTNOTE TO A FORMULA 

In their eagerness to try anything 
new, some .American coaches and ath- 
letes latched onto “speed play” in a big 
way, seeming to as.sume that here at 
last was the magic formula for Euro- 
pean distance supremacy. Suddenly 
golfers about the country w'ere startled 
by the appearance on fairways of 
groups of thinly clad young men, gam- 
boling in erratic, if dead serious, fash- 
ion. But no perceptible improvement 
in distance men resulted. The imitators 
seemed not to have heeded Coach Hol- 
mer's precautionary footnote in for- 
warding details of his system. “It is 
wrong,” he warned, “to give a student 


at Yale the same work in training as 
a man who, in the struggle of life, may 
have to walk 10 miles daily.” 

There’s the rub. While American dis- 
tance runners can he, have been, im- 
proved by sensible adaption of the best 
foreign methods, there is a limit. Unlike 
the sprints and jumps and hurdles and 
weight events, distance running cannot 
be ma.stered in a relatively short time 
by standard techniques and good coach- 
ing. To become a topflight distance 
man requires considerably more time, 
more conditioning and more plain Spar- 
tan self-denial than to excel in any oth- 
er branch of track — possibly any other 
amateur sport. By no means untypi- 
cal of the world’s best is the grueling 
regime followed by Dave Stephens, 
Au.stralia’s “Flying Milkman,” who 
cracked the world six-mile mark this 
winter. Stephens trains every day of 
the year, including Sundays and holi- 
days. When on his milk job. he used to 
start with an hour’s run before work, 
jogging a good part of his 12-mile 
route followed by horse and wagon 
and then finishing off with two to three 
hours of interval running or condi- 
tioning work. 

Stephens, by the way, has been at it 
for 14 years, which is only what it may 
take to reach excellence at the .sport. 
Like the best French wines, distance 
men mature slowly. Emil Zatopek did 
not arrive at his peak until he was 29 
and began to break records in earnest 
only in his 30s. Gaston Reiff, Belgium’s 
Olympic champion, was 31 when he set 
the world two-mile mark, while most of 
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the Hungarians and Russians favored 
for Olympic medals next fall have been 
running for eight years or more. 

By contrast, most American runners 
quit track soon after leaving college. 
As the two-mile run is the longest col- 
legiate distance and longer events are 
not as popular with the American pub- 
lic as with Europeans, there is neither 
early preparation nor the inclination 
there might be among American run- 
ners to essay such Olympic routes as 
the 5,000- and 10,000-meter runs. 
Those determined athletes who keep 
up their running while holding down 
jobs find it no easy trick to get in as 
much as two hours of training in the 
early morning or at night, at a track 
that may be miles distant from their 
home and place of work. There is usu- 
ally not even time for the regular daily 
long walks that can be so valuable in 
distance training. As a result, the best 
American distance man can rarely 
reach the peak conditioning of, say, a 
small-town Scandinavian who can eas- 
ily walk to work or the nearby track, 
or an Iron Curtain athlete with a state 
subsidy to permit plenty of hard train- 
ing in place of a full-time job. 

It might even be that distance run- 
ning simply no longer fits into the 
American way of life. “The basic re- 
quirement of distance running,” said 
the great Landy recently after his first 
visit to the U.S., “is physical fitnes.s 
obtained through a daily routine of 
running. Life in America is very com- 
plex. For the high school boys there are 
so many things to do. So many of them 
have cars that a rigid routine of run- 
ning would have little appeal.” 

To believe what this implies would 
be discouraging to all Americans who, 
with a mixture of pure excitement and 
\ icarious pride, have ever watched 
great runners exerting all their efforts 
in that most exciting of all competitive 
events, the mile run. It would be to 
deny a stirring history of distance run- 
ning in America which, though sadly 
devoid of international victories over 
the years, nonetheless played its own 
full part in the spectacular achieve- 
ments of the last two generations. 

But something is necessary, and per- 
haps, as a beginning, it is only this: to 
inject into young Americans once more 
what Roger Bannister called “the joy 
of running” — that “new source of pow- 
er and beauty, a source I never dreamt 
existed.” For when running is pure joy, 
as well as physical achievement, then 
it becomes possible again for a man to 
run a mile as a favor to his girl friend 
—and to run it in under four minutes, 
to his own surprise. le n o 



IT TAKES A CHAMP 

to win in ths 
stretch 

Beloit Stretch Sport Socks easily go the 
extra distance, yet they always keep their 
original shape. Whether you wear a size 
10 or size 13, your Beloit Stretch Sport 
Socks fit comfortably, with natural “give" 
for every step and twist of your foot, every 
wiggle of your toes. 

They contain a greater amount of wool, 
too, which odds up to more comfort. And, 
they’re certified completely washable at 
any professional laundry. 

Try a pair in white, or any of the new 
pastel tones styled for the smartness you 
want with casual wear. 
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FUN AT THE FAMILY FAIR 


New home of the Hambletonian, Du Quoin is the old home of auto 
racing,] vaudeville and almost anything else you care to name 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY RICHARD MEEK 


r iTTLE EGYPT, a Section of southern Illinois, is about to 
J offer nine days of vigorous competition and varied en- 
tertainment. There will be Grand Circuit harness racing, 
championship automobile and motorcycle racing, livestock 
and agricultural contests, the society horse show, the mid- 
way and the gala night shows. All the elements that make 
a fair are there, plus some special touches that make the 
Du Quoin State Fair distinctive, for 
this fair is the mania of one family, 
the Hayeses, held on their own private 
grounds. (It will gain even more dis- 
tinction in the near future, for it has 
just been decided to transfer the Ham- 
bletonian, America’s premier trotting 
classic, to Du Quoin from its tradition- 
al home at Goshen, N.Y.) It is called 
“state fair” for want of another name, 
although the real state fair is given at 
the capital, Springfield, and the legiti- 
mate county fair is presented at Perry 
County's seat, Pinckneyville. The Du 
Quoin event exists because the late 
W. R. Hayes decided he wanted it. 

Du Quoin began almost 35 years ago 
on a sun-baked square of 30 acres 
along the highway outside the town. 

There was a half-mile track, three horse 
barns, a small grandstand and a sizable 
cloud of yellow dust that hung over 
the grounds during the races. There are 
also those who claim there was less water available than on 
the Mojave Desert, because one of Mr. Hayes’s business in- 
terests was soft drinks, and he demonstrated no reluctance 
about selling them to thirsty fair-goers. Harness horses 
and theaters w’ere other concerns, so with the fair Sports- 
man-Businessman-Showman Hayes w’as in his element. 
Once the event was launched it became, in the tradition of 
the carnival, bigger and better each year. Even through 
the Depression years Hayes managed to keep on acquiring 
small bits of land to add to the original square, and in 1939 
purchased 800 acres of the stripped-out Black Gold Mine. 
This dreary wasteland w^as contoured, threaded w’ith roads 
and planted in bluegrass, an outdoor face-lifting of heroic 
proportions. The results today are nearly 1,500 acres of 
park and fairgrounds with the third fastest mile track in 
the U.S. for harness horses, a million-dollar grandstand, 15 


barns which can stable over 400 horses (the largest handles 
117 head), monumental arches marking the entrances to 
the midway, a brick hog pavilion and, on the edge of the 
property, the soft-drink bottling plant. 

During the 356 days of the year when there is no fair in 
progress, the place is open to the public a.s a park. The 19 
artificial lakes are stocked with fish, and all anyone needs 
is an Illinois fishing license, a pole and 
a little luck. Thirty-seven miles of pri- 
vate roads wind through the hills and 
pa.sture land, with picnic benches and 
barbecue pits sprinkled in the groves 
of trees. Over 3,000 of these shade trees 
were transplanted, as well as some 
2,500 shrubs, further to embellish the 
grounds. 

Sons Gene and Don Hayes live on 
the fairgrounds in adjoining homes 
built where the three original barns 
once stood. The fact that the midway 
is almost in their backyard bothers 
them not at all, for Don calmly ex- 
plains, “Everybody’s got to go to sleep 
eventually.” Within walking distance 
of the houses are the palatial Hayes 
Fair Acres Stables, with some 55 head 
of horses, brood mares and colts, in- 
cluding Lusty Song (Hambletonian 
winner), Dudley Hanover (Little 
Brown -Jug winner) and the famous 
Pronto Don. Both brothers have driv'en in races at fairs of 
all sizes and on tracks of ail descriptions, and Don, before 
becoming more interested in harness horses, made the show 
circuit for many years with his three- and five-gaited Sad- 
dle Horses. The results of his experience arc found in the 
well-de.signed show ring and smoothly managed horse show. 
Running for five nights and offering a variety of stakes, it 
usually attracts a range of riders from top professionals like 
Art Simmons to top young amateurs like Ruth and Doris 
Gissy {see coiner). The sisters have amassed some of their 
text conlhitied on page 55 


Twilight on the midway finds leisurely crowd |sampling 
attractions before night's big stage show at grandstand 



BROTHER IMPRESARIOS Gcnc and Don 
Hayes pose by pool at home on fairground.s. 
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in front of the steward's tent after scoring. Grand Circuit racing 


the mile track, which is considered 


fastest. Rich purses draw many top horses. Fairgrounds 


Pronto Don, n( 


retired, the top money>winning harness horse of all time 








tnchantment for children is easily found at the fair, Ponies, safely attached 
to turnstile, become living carrousel on midway (above), while farm exhibits 
surrounding carnival offer free and intriguing play for small fry. Many families 
enjoy picnic lunches along the borders of the ground's numerous artificial lakes 



FAMILY FAIR 

continued from page 50 

150 trophies and 4()0-odrl ribbons at 
Du Quoin in previous years and aim at 
enlarging the collection still further 
this week. Seventeen-year-old Ruth 
and her chestnut mare, Secret Love, 
are making what is almost a farewell 
tour, since after this autumn Ruth will 
be too old to ride in most horseman- 
ship and juvenile events. This fact will 
undoubtedly draw some sighs of relief 
from the ranks of teen-age riders, as 
Ruth was defeated only once in 1955 
after a vigorous season of campaign- 
ing. Daughter of St. Louis Eye Special- 
ist Dr. Carl .J. Cissy, Ruth first learned 
to ride at school. One spring a horse 
show brought a fifth award in a Be- 
ginner’s Singles Class, and Ruth was 
bitten by the bug that is nourished 
on tanbark and championships. Sister 
Doris soon caught the same fever. A 
succession of better horses and bigger 
shows w'as inevitable, resulting in such 
a collection of silver that when the girls 
reach marriageable age it will be a 


genuine feat to find a wedding present. 

Although the horse show is impor- 
tant to horse people at Du Quoin, it 
is largely ignored by the night fair- 
going crowds. The big attraction is the 
stage show, presented on the huge 118- 
by-65-foot stage in front of the grand- 
stand. The Hayeses are as proud of 
their show as they are of their horses, 
as it is no package revue but carefully 
selected throughout the year. They 
will not sign anyone they have not 
seen perform, and thus often book acts 
several years in advance. The Labor 
Day show, the fair’s last, is complete- 
ly different from that given on other 
days. The quest for all this talent takes 
the brothers on hasty trips all over the 
country, and they also follow their har- 
ness horses on the Grand Circuit from 
June until mid-November. In addi- 
tion, Gene is a director of the U.S. 
Trotting Association, so it all makes 
for a busy life, and the Hayeses seem 
to love it. “When the fair is over on 
Monday,’’ says Gene with a grin, “we 
start on Tuesday getting ready for 
next year’s.” 

Alice Higgins 



POISED PARAGON of horsemanship, Ruth Gissy concentrates on showing 
her sixth horse, Secret Love. She may later give the mare to lier sister Doris. 


FOR A REPORT ON EUROPE'S GREATEST HORSE SHOW. ITS FORMIDABLE ARRAY OF 
JUMPS AND ITS OWN SPECIAL BRAND OF FUN AND GAMES. TURN TO NEXT PAGE 
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GREAT AND CRAZY 
HORSE SHOW 

Although the favorites failed to win, blue ribbons and 
sliver cups were only half of Dublin’s celebrated week 

sales were much fewer than last year. 


Dublin’ 

I r ONU OK the Judges were actually- 
lynched in the show ring, or a peer- 
ess of the realm took a champagne 
hath in public, that could cause sur- 
prise to frequenters of the Royal Dub- 
lin Society’s Horse Show; practically 
nothing else could. The hurling of 
bricks this year through the plate glass 
of the Russell Hotel where the visiting 
jumping teams were staying caused 
only mild comment. A brief effort was 
made to give the incident a political 
slant by suggesting that the brick 
thrower was a Greek trying to upset 
the ’I'urkish team, but it was later 
agreed that it was merely the act of 
someone entering with extra vigor into 
llie spirit of horse show week. 

Newcomers were, as usual, some- 
what startled by such traditional go- 
ings on at the hunt balls as white-tied 
leaders of rank and fashion stripping 
to the waist and jumping olT the bal- 
conies at 4 in the morning. On tlie 
other hand. Miss Norah Fitzgerald, 
prominent alike as wine merchant, 
hostes.s, sportswoman and philanthro- 
pist. who has seen more shows and 
hunt balls tlian most people her age. 
found the Meath Dali so lacking in 
sparkle that she sent out for a set of 
che.ssmen and a board and whiled away 
the earl\- morning hours playing this 
game amid the popping chamjjagne 
corks and the dancers. 

Out at the Ballshridge show grounds, 
the collective e.xcitement and interest 
of about r)0,0(h) people were about 
erjually divided among the Brazilian 
jumpers who looked as if they were 
winning everything right up to the 
moment when they suddenly col- 
lapsed, the great row over the judging 
of the hunter championship and the 
rjuestion of whether the Suez cri.sis was 
going to frighten a lot of English mon- 
ey away from the bloodstock sales 
People .said it was on account of 
Suez, because nobody likes to think 
that demand is maybe falling off any- 
way. But wliatover may be the truth 
about tliat, it is a fact that yearling 


Out of 2’i4 lots catalogued, 179 were 
offered and only 92 sold. Sold for a 
total of ?47,fi04 — giving an a\-erage of 
Sot? per animal. That was lots less 
than were sold last year, aiul the av- 
erage price was down by .?147. And last 
year had shown a decline on 1954. 

RHUBARB. BUT NO RESIGNATION 

The great row came about through 
the assertion of many — speaking bit- 
terly and with foul oaths— that Peace 
Pact, which only achieved the status 
of re.serve heavyweight carrying hunt- 
er, was a much better horse than Mr. 
T. D. Dreaper’s Man o' War, the 
4-year-oId gelding which was awarded 
the championship of the show. ^^r. 
Galway Greer, who won the cham- 
pionship in 1958 and 1954, took a look 
at Man o' War and .said, “If that's the 
winner, God help Ireland.” 

There was an unprecedented delay 


wrangled about the final selection of 
the champion, and two of them threat- 
ened to resign rather than agree to the 
choice of Man o’ War. However, no- 
body did in Che end re.sign, and Man 
o’ War got the top award. 

Hunting men were jjarticularly 
pleased b.\' the success of Mr. Prank 
Boland's Merrion Kilglass, which won 
Class 11 for weight carrying hunters, 
15 .stone and upwards, G years and old- 
er. Merrion Kilglass is a full brother 
to The Quiet Man of the Italian jump- 
ing team and used to hunt regularly 
with the Ballymacad hounds. At Balls- 
bridge he seemed to be the answer to 
those critics who like to pretend that 
weight carrying winners at Dublin are 
show-oils and nothing else — would be 
no use in the hunting field. He jumped 
the course and — except for one very 
minor fault — had a clear round. 

A surprise for one and all — and a 
money loser for those who rashly like 
to bet on the jumping — was the final 
showing of the Brazilian jumping team. 
Right up to the start of the compe- 
tition for the .Aga Khan Challenge 
Trophy — the main event — the word 
among the experts had been that the 
Brazilians, despite their horses being 
small (Bibelot is not much bigger than 
a ponyi and having a very strange 
jumping style, were going after all to 
wipe the turf with the British and the 
.-Iwmr/rn/ios del uorfe. And in fact they 
did very well indeed during the first 
days of the jumping. 

Their little horses are by English 
sires out of Brazilian dams. Their stylo 


of ju.st over an hour while the judges 



SEDATE HORSES are led pu-si stuiids by champion hunter of -^how, Man o' War. Mrs. 
Torn DreapcT, wife of owner from Killsullaghan, County Dublin, heatls parade on winner. 
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FAR FROM SEDATE anlics of the after-show set included bored Miss Norah Fitzgerald whiled away the small hours at the 

tablecloth-draped dancing and wild jilterbugging. But a slightly Meath Ball with a chessboard and a similarly inclined partner. 


consists in stopping nearly dead at the 
jump and then bucking over it. They 
contort themselves like dogs going over 
a fence. People thought that if they 
could win despite all this, as they did at 
Aachen, they must have first chance 
at the Aga Khan Cup. 

In the event, Travessura twice threw 
his rider, Pedro Corvello, and Cara- 
mela, with the same rider, gave every 
appearance of being partially crazed 
by the excitement of the occasion and 
ran up 33 faults in the first round. 
After the second fall of Travessura, 
Pedro Corvello was led off the ground 
hurt, and the Brazilian team withdrew. 

TURKS KICKED BACK 

Lieutenant T. Moroney, who jumped, 
on Ballynonty, a clear round which 
helped to put the Irish team into third 
place, ahead of the Americans, says he 
believes the Brazilians had just done 
too much jumping on their current 
tour and that their horses, instead of 
being, as they looked, too hot, were as 
a matter of fact a bit stale. The Turks, 
who were placed second, might actual- 
ly have won this supreme trophy but 
for one curious fault their horses 
seemed to have in common— that of 
kicking back at the jump after they 
have got over it and dislodging the 
pole with their hind feet. It was a trick 
which cost them a lot of faults. 

Though the Americans— with Mas- 
ter William, Hollandia, Belair and 
First Boy — achieved only fourth 
place, it is true that their style was 


justifiably the most admired in the 
eyes of the most critical horse show 
audience in the world. (The crowd at 
Ballshridge watches the Jumping, and 
particularly the Aga Khan Cup, with 
an intensity of emotional attention 
which one normally associates only 
with the running of the Derby or the 
Grand National.) 

People who had seen the Americans 
jump last year were particularly im- 
pressed by the enormous improvement 
in the smoothness of their jumping 
style, and when Hugh W'iley on Master 
William jumped a clear round at the 
outset, a lot of people thought the 
trophy was in the bag for the United 
States. The clear round was especially 
creditable since Master W'illiam had 
been visibly much upset by the play- 
ing of all the national anthems dur- 
ing the parade at the outset and the 
disturbing noise of the Irish army pip- 
ers playing marching tunes on Scot- 
tish bagpipe.s. One observer describes 
him as jitterbugging right through the 
parade. 

The winning British team was the 
only one to include women— Miss 
Dawn Palethorpe, who had a clear 
round on Earlsrath Rambler, and Mrs. 
Bryan Marshall, W'hose \Velsh horse 
Nobbier nearly lost them the Cup by 
refusing three times and getting elimi- 
nated. The British team was notably 
cosmopolitan: with the exception of 
Nobbier all its horses were Irish-bred, 
and John Lanni, rider of Huntsman VI, 
is Italian-born. 


Compared to the Americans, the 
British riding and jumping style— ex- 
cept that of the masterly Lieutenant 
Colonel Harry Llewellyn— seemed so 
much less smooth as to appear almost 
fussy, as though the riders and horses 
were both so keen to win that they 
were nearly quarreling about how best 
to do it. Possibly the most sensational 
single achievement was that of John 
Lanni, who fell on the bank in the 
second round, held on to Huntsman 
VI, remounted and got home with 
only half a time fault— equivalent to a 
delay of just two seconds. 

Probably the only unhappy man in 
the whole of the vast crowd at Balls- 
bridge was a certain Doctor Andrews, 
head of the Irish Turf (peat) Board 
who hates every aspect of the horse. 
He had to attend the show this year 
as a courtesy to three visiting Rus- 
sians— deputy ministers of h^uel and 
Power from Moscow. He hoped and 
believed that they would share his 
disdain for the horsy events and sought 
to rivet their attention on the flower 
show and the industrial exhibits. His 
effort was in vain. The Russians loved 
the display of fashion in the jumping 
enclosure, loved the pipe bands, loved 
the horses, loved every minute of the 
jumping. Doctor Andrews was there all 
day and later turned up at the British 
Embassy cocktail party in a state of 
exhaustion, trying to fight down a feel- 
ing that the Russians are not as serious- 
minded as they ought to be. 

—Claud Cockburn 
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HYDRO HASSLE IN DETROIT 

coiiiimicd from page li 

earlier this month to win the Seafair, Sohleeh had a rubber 
"pluinher’s friend"' in the cockpit. “It’s a hell of a note,” 
mused Seattle’s Bill Rhodes, owner of Mii/i) Thrifhyup, 
“when an old cow])oke from Texa.s hire.s a plumber for a 
driver and wins everything in sight.” 

Waggoner and Rhodes will be part of the Seattle squad 
of seven unlimiteds which will invade Detroit for the Gold 
Cuj) on September 1. Defending will he .Toe Schoenith, a 
wiry, affable electrical contractor who has four mechanics 
working 16 hours a day seven days a week in his air- 
conditioned machine shop tuning up his three 6’ufcs— the 
/t', and V/, the last an 8,n0((-pound monster powered 


by tw'o Allisons. Backing Schoenith’.s three aces for Detroit 
will be .S’j/rTi ('ru.it III of Rakeryman -lack Schafer, Bud 
Saile’s Wni/ne, and .UfK.s S. II, owned by George 
Simon, winner of the Silver Cup last weekend while small- 
craft warnings flew over the petulant Detroit River. 

While 20 owner.s of unlimiteds were .signing up this sum- 
mer for the Gold Cup, the man who started the postwar 
boom in unlimited hydroplanes minded his own counsel in 
Seattle. But no one who knew Stan Sayres thought he could 
long stay on the outside looking in. Tva.sT week Sayres 
finally acknowledged that his Shi-Md-SInin /V — “The Old 
Lady" — will be in Detroit. “Once you’re chump enough to 
get in this thing," he chuckled. “I guess you’re chump 
enough to stay in.” 

—.Jim Atwatkr 


THE FOOT-LOOSE SPORTSMAN IN DETROIT 


A pthouch it was a Gaul, name of 
- Sieur Antoine de la Mothe Cadil- 
lac. of Gascony, France, who started 
what is now the metropolis of Detroit, 
a man putting ashore there these un- 
Gallic days had better not expect bri- 
oches for breakfast. Breakfast, if not 
all life itself, has that handy, w'oll- 
packaged Statler and Sheraton air, 
and it is no oddity that the two leading 
downtown hotels are named the De- 
troit Statler and the Sheraton-Cadil- 
lac. I had better tell you, in the inter- 
est of Detroiters suffering from high 
blood pre-ssure, that the Sheraton was 
formerly called the Book-Cadillac, and 
is still referred to as The Book. 

While on the subject of hoteks, I 
would also like to refer you to the 
Whittier, an 8.5()-room behemoth sit- 
ting on a gentle patch of green, over- 
looking the Detroit River. Any high- 
wayman will take you there from 
downtown in e.xchange for $1.50. I say 
“highwayman” because in Detroit the 
taxicab meters drop at 40 cents, and 
the ride to the Whittier takes 10 min- 
utes. Anyway, the view look,s out to 
the river and to Belle I.sle, Detroit’s 
mid-river playground which is roughly 
three times the size of Monaco. Any- 
body witli a riverside room ha.s a dandy 
bed.side vista of Detroit’s boat races, 
and it isn’t for nothing that the hotel’s 
tiny dance and drink place is called 
the Gold Cup Room. I might also add 
that Belle rslehiisa.’l 4-mile-Iongbeach, 
and should such a notion prove en- 
trancing, the river races can be watched 
sitting in the water. 

The boaly types forgather, too, at a 
nearby huite known as Little Harry’s. 
It was once, in the words of its present 
manager, a “high class blind pig where 
patrons would slip in the side door to 
eat Harry's ravioli and spaghetti.” Har- 


ry, who was Harry Biagini, ran it legit 
from Repeal until he died in 1940 when 
it was taken over by three Detroit 
meat dealers. A red brick house with 
green shutters, it is divided inside into 
cozy paneled and papered rooms, rath- 
er reminiscent of Manhattan’s “21,” 
and the bar is gilded with light piano 
music in the evening. 

Thing.s get more sedate with the ap- 
proach eastward to Grosse Pointe. At 
A! Green’s on the fringe of the fashion- 
able water-bordered strip, they ap- 
proach downright gentility. The walls 
are soft green, the amhiny/ce modern, 
quiet and familial. 

FUN OVER YONDER 

Most of the eating places downtown 
have a deliriite steak-and-chop lusti- 
ness about them, hut the least lusty 
among them, and certainly one of the 
city’s best restaurants, is the T-undon 
Chop House. Tucked away in a down- 
town office building, the place is caked 
with worm-eaten chestnut walls, lined 
with leather banquettes and lighted 
with brass Finnish fixtures. The menu 
goes on and on and includes “A Mess 
of Fillets of Lake Perch,” giant three- 
rib chops and over a hundred wines. 



What with its proximity (it is only a 
tunnel ride away) and it.s peculiar loca- 
tion (you have to travel south to get 
there) there is a fateful fascination 
about visiting Canada vvhich lies on 
the yonder (and south t bank of the 
winding Detroit River. The favorite 
place of excursion, once on the far side, 
seem.s to be Riverside, where the 
Thomas Inn, a huge and shabby estab- 
li.shment, provides anchorage for visit- 
ing boats, and “fish, frog, chicken and 
steak dinners” whether you come by 
land or sea. The locale has a certain 
historical flavor too, since it was the 
center for a booze and beer pipeline 
which ran to the Isle aux Peches just 
ofTshore and from there across to the 
prohibition-]iarched acres of neighbor- 
ing Michigan. 

Naturally there are all sorts of ways 
of seeing a car put together, with per- 
haps the most diversified facilities be- 
ing offered at P’ord’s Rouge Plant 
where you can observe the process 
from iron ore to finished car in a two- 
hour free run-through I couldn’t have 
gotten more tonic for the soul, though, 
than I did from a half-liour visit to 
General Motors’ brand new Technical 
Center. The layout is a masterpiece of 
modern design by Kero Saarinen. All 
around are bis low. trim buildings with 
startling panels of brick in 11 hues, not 
excluding orange, strawberry and 
.shocking yellow. Weeping willows bend 
on gravel islands in a 22-acre artificial 
lake whose only other visible inhabi- 
tant is a massive, stainless steel water 
tower rising on three shining legs from 
the pond. Hidden fountains pump 
more water than ^'ersailles, that other 
extravaganza which was in its heyday 
when Antoine Cadillac first paddled 
down the river to set up shop. 

— HoKAcii Sutton 
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AVERY BRUNDAGE 

continued from page 29 

u-ho will convert it into personal gain. Bid 
aren't yon overlooking the fact that, in 
reulHy, the countries involved derive huge 
benejils in terms of tourism and reams of 
internationul publicity? The Olympic site 
is sort of put an the map, isn’t it? 

••1 Thai’s true. Why do you think there are 
20 citie.s bidding for it’f 

(i H’l'W, don’t you think that the boys make 
})ossible th<d kind of iunijible benefit for 
the cities involred, and isn't it a small 
thing to grant them the right to convert 
their talent into money later on? 

••1 You are overlooking the boys who are 
genuine amateurs, who are in the Olym- 
pic Games for the love of it. The only 



A prc)fes.sionul does not belong in the Olym- 
pic Games. . . . It's that simple. 


reward an amateur gets is his brief glory 
as champion, and he .shouldn’t be de- 
prived of it by somebody who is going 
to make a busine.ss of what he is doing. 
If you stage the Game.s for the profes- 
sionals, you are not keeping faith with 
the amateurs, and the Game.s— under the 
Olympic ideal— are staged for amateurs. 
Why should the Game.s become a vehicle 
to line .somebody'.? pockets? 

Q Bui hiiven'l you seen irherc a star football 
])laijer looks up at 1 (> 0 ,()(/Il people //■ho hare 
crime to watch him play and wonders why 
he shouldn't get in on that revenue? U’tns’f 
the Olympic athlete want some considira- 
(ion, at IvusI tht right to turn pro? After 
all, officials drriiw benefits, trips to meet- 
ings and the dames themselves. 

A The boys get the trip, too. No. it is not 
the -same thing. But you can say this of 
college football, and it will shock .some 
people, coming from .Avery Brundage. I 
think college football players should be 
paid. The present college football situ- 
ation cheats the jjlaycr by diverting too 


much time from his .studies and making 
hard work of a game that should be fun. 
Any institution which takes advantage 
of its stiuients’ loyalty and exploits them 
for gate receipts is engaging in a .swindle 
and ought at least to be made to pay 
the boys. The trouble is — one of the 
reasons there are all these questions you 
are a-sking— that there is no literature on 
the .subject of amateurism in sport. I 
advocate that every educational insti- 
tution have courses in amateurism. It 
would be a better country if they did. 

Q But bow do you define amateurism? These 
countries which you say are so .strongly for 
it have no compnhrnsion of thrsituation 
in (hi- L'.B., do tiny? If their athletes had 
the same apporlunity to turn their abil- 
ities into big money they would probably 
trample th'ir officials in a rush to gel in 
on it, wouldn't they? 

-1 You must remember that we are not 
dealing with ini-oiisei|uential people on 
the Internationa] Olympic Committee, 
My predecessor in this position was also 
preshlent of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Our member in Denmark 
is Prince A.xel. These are people of sub- 
stance. They arc not children. 

0 Perhaps that is the trouble. Perhaps they 
have ideas on sport which are holdovers 
from the days when it was the exclusive, 
reerfatioii of <iii arislocracy which was not 
only socially elect but also had all the 
money and security it wanled. .Maybe they 
don't understand the problem of o cham- 
pion runner u'lio comes from a cotton farm. 

A That charge has been leveled at the com- 
mittee— that there are too many princes 
and millionaires on it. I don't hold with 
it. These are intelligent people who 
understand the problems of the modern 
world a.i well a.'" you or 1. Half of them 
are ex-Olympic competitors or cham- 
pions ihem.selves. 

Q M'liii did you or the coinmiller wait until 
publieation of (he I.O.C. delihrralions in 
Paris to let news of the new oath get out? 

.1 .A warning was sent out a year ago, and 
that should have been sullicient. See 
here, let's assume the new wording was 
not used at all. Under the rule which has 
been in ellect for 50 years, an amateur 
who intends to turn i)rofe.ssional is not 
really an amateur and nut eligible for 
the Olympic Games at ail. We have not 
redefined amateurism. The athlete rioes 
not now pledge never to turn profes- 
sional, He says that it is not his present 
intention. No one knows what he will do 
five years from now, But I say ihat the 
minute a boy become.^ an “aspiring" 
professional he becomes a professional. 
From the moment he decides to become 
a pro he is a pro. And he docs not belong 
in the Olympic Games competing with 
those who are and intend to remain ama- 
teurs. It's that simple. end 
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STRIPED BASS: A DETECTIVE STORY 

continued from page S5 . 


After a few moments of silence, Coot 
Hall put away his paint, wiped his 
hands on a rag and whistled for his dog, 
a Kerry blue named Cutty, and soon 
it came bounding along the wharf. 
Then Coot invited the investigator to 
join him and the dog on the front seat 
of a 1930 Ford truck for a jolting ride 
up the hill to the Bosworth House where 
Coot lives during the summertime. 


Coot didn’t have much to say dur- 
ing dinner, but it was plain that he was 
thinking hard as he went through three 
of the nine lobsters that the cook, 
Len Robinson, put before him and his 
guest. 

Finally Coot Hall pushed his chair 
back from the table, lit up a cigaret 
and began to muse aloud: 

“Here’s something I believe,” he 
said. “Ninety percent of the people in 
the world would like to go fishing. It’s 
a human instinct. The great majority 
of people who go fishing just go for the 
relaxation it gives them. It’s not a mat- 
ter of life and death with them. Now, 
let’s consider the striper fisherman. 
What kind of character is he? Well, 
once he’s got a taste of it, something 
drastic happens to him. He’d rather 
fish than eat or sleep. A smoker will 
forget to smoke while he’s striper fish- 
ing and a drinker will forget to drink. 


Once a striper fisherman is hooked, he’s 
hooked for life. He may try to break 
away, but he’ll come back to it as sure 
as he lives and breathes. People come 
here, men and women come here to 
Cuttyhunk from all over, St. Louis, 
Detroit and Chicago. There’s an Eng- 
lishman who comes all the way from 
England. There was a fellow from Phil- 
adelphia here just the other day, drove 


all the way, fished all night, played 
poker all day, went back to Philadel- 
phia with one hour’s sleep and said he 
never felt so refreshed and rejuvenated 
in his life.” 

The Kerry blue asked to be let out 
and Coot got up and opened the door. 

“I don’t know,” he said, sitting 
down at the table again. “You say, 
what has this fish got, what’s his char- 
acter, what's his magnetic personality 
that does things to people. T don’t 
know; it’s something you feel.” 

Coot Hall made a sudden decision. 
“Come on,” he said, “let’s go see if 
there are any around.” 

It was at sunset, a good time to go. 
Down at the wliarf the dog jumped 
into the boat and took charge. Coot 
Hall passed out oilskins and put on 
his own, turned over the engine and 
let the investigator take one of the 
twin tillers and steer the Sea Coot out 


of the harbor and around the island. 

After a while Coot took the tiller 
forward, waving his hand in dismissal 
of the investigator as helmsman. It 
was beginning to get dark now and the 
Sea Cool moved through a sea wicked- 
ly calm, slick as a millpond. Coot 
pointed ahead. The investigator looked 
and saw the evil churning of the rip 
tide breaking over the huge submerged 
rocks. Coot throttled down for trolling 
and the Sea Coot moved into the rip. 
The investigator took his rod and put 
the butt of it between his knees. Coot 
came over and moved the rod so that 
it lay acro.s.s his legs and then went 
back a pace and began casting, pin- 
pointing his lure down behind a rock 
just visible above the water. 

“Here’s something about the strip- 
er,” said Coot. “The striper is a fish 
that eats to live. The bluefish, to take 
an example, lives to eat. When the 
striper is feeding, he’s liable to hit at 
any kind of plug that resembles his 
diet at that time; when he’s not feed- 
ing, he won’t take anything.” 

“Excuse me, Coot,” said the inves- 
tigator nervously, “but something’s 
grabbing at this line of mine.” 

Coot put down his own rod and 
moved over and started pulling in the 
investigator’s line. In a moment, he 
held up the eelskin lure and pointed 
to the seaweed caught on it. 

“I would have sworn I had a strike 
there,” said the investigator. 

“Brother,” said Coot, “if the day 
ever comes when you do have a strike, 
there won’t be any doubt in your 
mind.” 

Coot let the line out again and then 
went back to his artful, whiplike cast- 
ing. After a while he put his rod in the 
rack and said: 

“The conditions this evening have 
been ideal for striper fishing. The fact 
that we’re not getting any forces me to 
conclude that either the bass are not 
feeding or the bass are not here at all. 
I guess you might as well reel in and 
we’ll start home.” 

When the lines were in. Coot reached 
dowm and advanced the throttle a lit- 
tle bit. 

“That brings to mind,” he said, 
straightening up again, “another point 
to be considered about striper fishing. 
It’s a democratic sport. You can spend 
as much as you want or almost as little 
as you want. A man can troll for bass 
from a $100,000 yacht if he wants. Or 
he can spend $75— or maybe half that 
if he’s handy — on a surf casting outfit 
and fish his head off for practically 
nothing. A lot of w’orkingmen save all 
year for tw'o weeks of boat fishing here. 


THE GROCERY STORE MAN 



PAUL B. BANGS supplied tho transportation from Martha’s Vineyard, where he owns a 
grocery store, to tiny Cuttyhunk Island acro.s-s the sound, where he owns another. 
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They’ll throw $5 a week into a kitty as 
you would in a Christmas club and for 
two weeks they’re in seventh heaven. 

“But you get all kinds of people. 
Policemen, bartenders, mechanics, big 
business men, celebrities. Perry Como 
was here with his son, Ronnie, last year 
and went out with Lloyd Bosworth 
and got some nice big stripers. A few 
years ago Mr. Fred Vinson, the Chief 
.Justice of the United States, was here, 
fishing for stripers. I recall the cook 
we had at that time sticking his head 


THE CUTTYHUNK SAGE 



COOT HALL, the dean of guides, believes: 
“The striped bass has a mind of his own.” 


out the window and yelling, 'Hey, 
Fred, grub’s on the table.’ The Chief 
Justice took that as a matter of course 
and he yelled back, ‘Pm coming on 
the double.’ ’’ 

As the Sen Coot turned into the 
Cuttyhunk harbor, Coot Hall throt- 
tled her down and Cutty, the dog, 
started barking and jumping up on 
the engine housing and down again as 
though he were directing the opera- 
tion himself. 

"Cool,” said the investigator, “tell 
me this: do you consider the striped 
bass a fighter?” 

“Not compared to some others,” 
said Coot. 

'Ts he something out of this world 
as eating?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Coot. “I’m no 
fish eater. Some people find the striper 
tasty, but I wouldn’t say out of this 
world, no.” 

“Well, what do you say he’s got that 
brings people back year after year try- 
ing to catch him?” 

continued on next paye 
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STRIPED BASS 

conthvied from pcij/e 61 

Coot Hall eased the bass boat up 
against the dock and made her fast. 
Ho shed his oilskins and .stowed them 
away in the cabin. 

“What I say he’s got,” said Coot 
Hall, “is a mind of his own, and 
damned if anybody can ever figure it 
out for sure.” 

Next day, on the ferryboat that 
runs between Martha’s Vineyard and 
Woods Hole, Mass., the investigator 
ran into a nonstriper fisherman named 
James McDaniel who had his car 
aboard and was on his way to Nova 
Scotia to visit a boatyard there. The 
investigator briefed him on the results 
of his survey so far. 

“In other word.s,” said McDaniel, 
“you’ve been out wath an expert .surf 
caster, Tony (iaspar, and an expert 
boat fisherman, Coot Hall. Have you 
seen atiy bass?” 

“No,” said the investigator. "But, 
of course, Tony and Coot have caught 
hundreds of stripers over the years. 
That’s a matter of record.” 

McDaniel shrugged his shoulders. 

“Do you want to ride part way with 
me?” he said. “I'm driving to Bar 
Harbor. Maine to catch the ferry for 
Yarmouth.” 

“Well,” said the investigator, 'T 
would like to get up to Maine. They 
tell me the stripers go that far north 
once in a while. It might be worth 
cheeking.” 

An hour later McDaniel stopped his 
car at the bridge over the Cape Cod 
Canal. He pointed to fishermen lining 
both sides of the canal. 

"There they are,” he said. “There 
are your striper fishermen.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the investigator, “I 
know all about this ditch here. Why, 
they tell me that In the spring and fall 
the stripers come through here by the 
million. One man said he was casting 
here one night and the canal was choked 
with bas.s. They were breaking water 
and smacking each other, and this man 
said the peculiar acoustics of the canal, 
created by those steep banks you see 
there, made it sound like the reverber- 
ation of cannon.” 

“Have you ever seen a bass taken 
from tlie Cape Cod Canal?” 

“Not personally, no,” said the in- 
vestigator, “but there’s no doubt about 
the stripers going through here. They 
go through here and on up the Cape. 
They get thousands of them at Nauset 
Beach. I’ve been tliere. myself and seen 
it with my own eyes.” 

“Seen what?” said McDaniel. 


“The striper fi.shermen !” cried the 
investigator, a little irritably. “Why, 
you'll see hundred.s of beach buggies 
lined up along Nauset Beach in the 
early summer and fall. These striper 
fishermen live in these beach buggies. 
It’s a terrific sight, believe me.” 

“You've been there while they were 
taking striped bass? You’ve seen them 
brought right up on the beach?” 

“No!” exclaimed the investigator. 
“I personally didn’t see that. But all 
hell had been breaking loose just be- 
fore I got there. .■Vnd later I lieard that 
just a few minutes after I left the 
beach there was a real blitz of stripers. 
Why, people couldn’t give them away, 
there were that many.” 

McDaniel started up the car and 
didn't speak for a long time. 



L. L. BEAN, of old Maine store fame, shook 
his head: “I am an Ailanlic salmon man." 


“There’s a fellow named Arnold 
Laine at Provincetown,” said the in- 
vestigator after regaining his compo- 
sure, “he can sinell striped bass. I’m 
told he can walk along the beach at 
Provincetown and sniff the air, and if 
the .stripers are out there he can smell 
them. When he smells them he casts, 
and they tell me he gets more stripers 
than anybody on the Cape.” 

McDaniel said nothing. 

“I’ll give you the name of the book,” 
the investigator said. "It’s Striped BtJ.ss 
Fishing by Lyman and Woolner. It’s 
all written up in there how this .\rnold 
Laine can smell stripers.” 

There were no further words until 
the car reached the outskirts of Free- 
port, Maine. At the side of the road, 
there was a big signboard reading; 
“Home of L. L. Bean. Fishing and 
hunting Headquarters. Open 24 hours 
a day.” This was the famous mail- 
order house whose catalog, describing 


each item in terms of its appeal and 
usefulness to Mr. L. L. Bean himself, 
is the delight of sportsmen from coast 
to coast. 

“Stop the ear,” said the inve.stigator. 
“Lei me out at the L. T,. Bean store.” 

McDaniel pulled into the curb. 

“I’ll wait for you,” he said. 

The investigator did not expect to 
find Mr. L. L. Bean himself at the 
store. If half the tale.s. told in the cata- 
log were true, he would be well into his 
80s and probably retired. 

“I would like,” said the investigator 
to the receptionist, “to see Mr. L. L. 
Bean.” 

“Mr. Bean,” said the girl, “is out 
for his coffee break. Please have a 
chair.” 

In a few moments Mr. L. L. Bean 



JUSTICE William 0. Douglas rattled his pa- 
per and said: “I fi.sh for smullmoulk ba.s.s,'’ 


himself hounded up the stairs, tall and 
straight as a beanstalk and jolly as 
Santa Claus. At his invitation, the 
investigator followed him into his of- 
fice and staled his mission. 

The smile faded from Mr. Bean’s 
merry face. He looked a little sad. Then 
he reached down and pulled out a 
drawer of his desk. He drew out a book, 
picked up his ballpoint and auto- 
graphed the flyleaf. He handed it to 
the investigator. 

“All I know about fish,” he said 
softly, “is in this book. Take it with 
my compliments.” 

The investigator took the hook and 
got up on his feet. 

“Is there anything,” he said slowly, 
“about the striper in here?” 

Mr. Bean shook his head. 

“I am an Atlantic salmon man.” 

The inve.stigator did not speak to 
James McDaniel until the car stopped 
at the Nova Scotia ferry wharf in Bar 


THE NONBELIEVERS 
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Harbor. As he got out of the car, Mc- 
Daniel said: 

“One final word here. When T go 
fishing, I go to catch fish. I can go out 
any day in the summertime and get 
myself a washtub full of scup. That’s 
my idea of fishing.” 

The investigator walked away with- 
out looking around. He walked through 
the town, and at the main intersection 
he turned into a drugstore. The pro- 
prietor was seated in a rocking chair. 
He was puffing a pipe. In the breast 
pocket of his coat were a half dozen 
cigars. He was reading a paper book 
entitled flow to Stop Smoking. 

“What,” said the investigator, "is 
the striped bass situation around here?” 

The druggist pulled on his pipe, eye- 
ing the investigator. 

“We get a lot of sea bass around 
here,” he said. 

The investigator turned on his heel 
and walked out. A ta.xicab was passing 
by and he hailed it and asked to be 
driven to the airport. 

Sometime later, the attractive stew- 
ardess on the Northeast Airlines DC-3 
announced that- there would be a 20- 
minute stop at Portland if any passen- 
gers cared to stretch their legs. 

Stretching his legs around the ter- 
minal, the investigator looked at one 
of his fellow passengers who was stand- 
ing reading a newspaper. He was Wil- 
liam 0. Douglas, Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Justice Douglas, 
sir,” he said. 

Justice Douglas looked up from his 
newspaper. 

“I am conducting an investigation 
into the striped bass situation,” said 
the investigator. “I know you’re a 
great fisherman and I wondered if I 
could get an opinion from you about 
the striper?” 

Justice Douglas rattled his news- 
paper and shook his head. 

“I fish for mnallinouth bass,” he said. 

The investigator thanked him and 
backed aw'ay. 

On the plane the investigator took 
stock. He was beginning to feel as frus- 
trated as Sergeant Joe Friday of the 
Dragnet television program just be- 
fore the middle commercial. Where 
was the truth about the striper? Where, 
indeed, was the striper? 


NEXT WEEK: PART II 

Wherein the investigator, pursuing his 
quest, after 2,000 miles finally comes to 
grips with the truth — and a striped bass 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


Sirs: 

I has'c read with more than ordinary in- 
terest the two articles, The Colle<je Football 
Crisis (SI, Auk. 6 & Idh The editors of 
Sports Illustrat?)!) and Herman Hickman 
are to be complimented for the most tem- 
perate, reasoned and constructive article on 
intercolleKiate football which has appeared 
in many a moon. In presentins the candid 
viewpoints of college presidents, coaches 
and alumni boosters you have given a 
graphic picture of the present unc“ertainty 
and unrest which characterize many .seg- 
ments of the college game. 

The .success of this article was due in no 
small part to the motivation which prompt- 
ed it, namely, “a strong and enduring 
attachment to the game.” It is this same 
motivation which leads me to comment at 
.some length on your article and to encour- 
age you to press home your aspirations for 
football’s future health and vitality. In 
your ‘‘Nine PoinLs for Survival” you have 
provided a realistic framework which, if 
scrupulously followed by all colleges, would 
soon eliminate the major abuses which are 
now a plagvje to the game. 

The chief merit to your nine points is the 
fact that they are practical, workable and 
would strengthen rather than weaken the 
intercollegiate football program of any uni- 
versity wdth the courage to adopt them. 
Why am I so certain about this? Simply be- 
cause they happen to coincide in almost 
ev'ery respect with the basic regulations 
which have guided our football destinies at 
Notre Dame (not unsuccessfully we think) 
for many decades: 

1) A prospective athlete must meet the 
standard entrance requirements of the uni- 
versity. W^e lose many excellent high school 
athletes to state in.stitutions whose en- 
trance requirements are not as strict as 
ours. We do not feel, however, that this is a 


real los.s. In our experience the better stu- 
dents give superior performances on the 
gridiron. 

2) To be eligible for competition, an ath- 
lete must maintain a 77% academic aver- 
age even though 70% is a passing grade. 
This insures that he is making normal prog- 
ress toward a degree. Only tw'o letter men 
in the pa.st decade have failed to graduate 
from Notre Dame. 

3) All grants-in-aid to athletes are ad- 
ministered directly by the university on the 
basis of the student's need. Booster groups 
and alumni donations for athletics are ta- 
boo. A coach who would encourage under- 
the-table help for a boy would be summari- 
ly dismis.sed. The alumnus who participat- 
ed in anything like this would be perK/mn 
710)1 grata at the university. 

4i A boy's grant-in-aid will never exceed 
the basic costs of his education, namely, 
board, room, tuition, books and laundry. 
Under no circumstances do we permit a 
boy to receive any cash benefits. If he ac- 
cepted such emoluments he would lose his 
scholarship, and if a coach were party to 
such a deal, either directly or indirectly, he 
would be fired. 

o) A boy’s scholarship is not dependent 
upon his performance on the gridiron. Once 
he is given a scholar.ship it continues for 
four years whether he ever dons a football 
uniform nr not. Academic failure and 
disciplinary action are the sole causes for 
cancellation of grants-in-aid. This pol- 
icy is aimed at one of the most seriou.s 
abuses .still prevalent in too many schools 
where a boy is given a one- year .scholarship 
which is not renewed if he fails to make 
the team. 

6) A boy is ineligible for participation in 
football after he has completed eight se- 
mesters (four years) of school work. This 
rule is aimed at another abuse whereby 


coaches keep a boy in school for five or six 
years until ho has exhausted his three years 
of eligibility for competition. 

7) Bowl games are not permitted on the 
theory that they unduly prolong the foot- 
ball season and adversely adect the aca- 
demic work of the athlete. 

8) Football players live in the regular 
student dormitories and eat in the regular 
.student dining hall. In every respect, they 
are completely integrated with the general 
student body and are neither glorified nor 
l>elittled by the latter. 

9) The athletic department has neither 
juridical nor financial independence. Its 
revenues are deposited with the general 
funds of the university. Its expenditures 
are budgeted in advance and subject to the 
.same controls as all other departments of 
the university. 

10) No transfer student is permitted to 
participate in intercollegiate athletics at 
Notre Dame. This rule is to discourage the 
tramp athlete who is always ready to move 
from one campus to another. 

As you know, the University of Notre 
Dame is not a member of any conference. 
However, because of the benefits to be de- 
rived from intercollegiate football, both for 
the participant and for the university, we 
have tried to govern ourselves by a basic 
set of principles which will protect the.se 
values and forestall the serious abuse,s 
which obAdously can arise. We are greatly 
encouraged by the soundne-ss of Sports 
Illustrated’s thinking in this turbulent 
area, and we are happy to endorse its "Nine 
Points for Survival” with all the enthu.si- 
asm we can muster. 

(Rev.) Edmund P. Joyce, C.S.C. 
Executiv'e Vice-President 
Chairman, Faculty Boanl 
in Control of Athletics 
Notre Dame, Ind. j 


MR. CAPER. 




.by AJAY 
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‘THE MOST TEMPERATE, REASONED AND 
‘EDITORIAL STATESMANSHIP AT ITS BEST 


Sirs: 

Hnniian Hicknuin’s articles about the 
problems in college football and his sound 
recommendations are an outstanding eS- 
amplc of constructive editing. This is edito- 
rial statesmanship at its best. The effect will 
Ite long-lasting and widespread, and the in- 
fluence wifi be toll on every college campus 
ami in every alumni group in the country. 

I believe these articles will mark a turn- 
ing point in the effort of many ex-football 
players, thoughtful coaches, athletic direc- 
tor.s and college presidents to restore college 
football to an amdlevr basis. 

Your articles place the blame for com- 
petitive recruitment policies where it be- 
longs on those college presidents who mis- 
takenly try to buy a college’s reputation 
through football teams rather than educa- 
tional integrity. Too many condone prac- 
tices in recruitment that are contradictory 
to theethics taught in the classroom. These 
practices leave y<iung men cynical, often 
regretting their college choice because ihe.v 
were not required to meet their college 
classmates on o<iual forms iml were treated 
like a group apart. 

The Si’ORTS lU.fSTH.tTKP articles and in- 
creasing public indignation with "hiring” 
college football players, together with the 
constructive work that has been going on 
for a long time behind the scenes by the 
college commissioners, will, 1 believe, lead 
to drawing up new agreements in our re- 
gional college athletic as.sociations. 

Y’our recommendations express a pattern 
of thought that could well be u.sed as a 
guide. But any new agreements will be 
broken once again unless strong public 
support, and more particularly alumni sup- 
port, is developed. 

The P'oothall Foundation, through its 
local chapters from coast to coast and its 
members, lias been engaged in an 
ctl'ort, modest in the beginning but .sound 
in its concept, to see that the young high 
.school boy and his parents know that col- 
lege football is part of an educational proc- 
ess ami not a preparation for professional 
football. 

It is our view that college football is an 
institution that is unique in .American life- 
It contributes a plac-e for building a spirit 
of self-discipline, sacrifice for principle and 
teamw’ork. Here is provi<ied the proving 
ground to test one’s fiber and to develop the 
will for airiving. 

Football a.s our most important sport 
sets a pattern for all amateur sport. \Vc 
strongly recommend that the spirit of ama- 
teurism be held before every high .school 
and college boy as a w'orthy goal. Our 
definition of an amateur is a man who seeks 
no reward other than the opportunity to 
develop his own resources. He asks for no 
other honor than to develop his capacities 
to the full and then to test lho.se capaciiics 
against the best. In the final analysis, in 
our competitive economy, brains may be 
rudderless without a competitive heart. 

Your concern, and Herman Hickman’s, 
with college football is one for whiidi many 
will be mo.st appreciative. It increases the 


stature and position of importance of 
Sports Illustrated and its uscfulne.ss to 
the nation. 

C. J. LaHoche 
Chairman, Natl. Football 
Foundation and Hal! of Fame 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
silts; 

ON’ BEHALF OF MY STAFF AND MYSELF, 1 
WANT TO COMMEND SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
FUR THE TWO OUTSTANUINO ARTICLES BY 
HF.RMAN HICKMAN ON PROBLEMS IN INTER- 
COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC.S. 1 ,\M SURE THAT 
BOTH ARTICLES WERE READ WITH CONSID- 
ERABLE INTERE.ST AND THOUGHT BY THE 
MAJORITY OF OUR SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, ATHLETIC DIRECTORS AND COACHES 
THROUGHOUT THE N\TION. I BELIEVE ALSO 
THAT THE ARTICLES HELPED TO ALERT THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC ON SOME OF THE SERIOUS 
PROBLEMS WE MtrST CONTEND WITH IN IN- 
TEIK'llLLEGIATE FOOTBALL. CONGRATULA- 
TIONS TO Y01:R fine magazine for CON- 
TINUED E.XCELLENT REPORTI.VG OF OUR N.A- 
TlO.NAl. SPORTS PICTURE. 

BOBBY DODD 
ATHLETIC DIRECTOR AND HEAD 
FOOTBALL COACH, GEORGIA TP:CH 
ATI. \NTA 
Sirs; 

-As one who has done considerable re- 
cruiting of athletes, I find your College 
I''iitt(Uill Crfsitf factual reading. Between 
the pressure on coaches to win and the in- 
eptitude of college academicians, football 
is in a mess. 

Here in the Southwestern Conference, 
we have the trouble cured among our own 
colleges. The rules are simply and generally 
observed, though Texas A &. M is presently 
on probation for violations. It has been 
found more sensible to give an athletic 
scholarship openly than to subsidize ath- 
letes unequally and. or secretly. Our con- 
ference specifies exactly what may be of- 
fered athletes, and it applies to ail alike. 

Oi.r liiggest problem is what to do about 
eollege.s on the outside like Oklahoma U. 
a third-rate college with a first-rate football 
team. (Don’t bet on Notre Dame when 
they meet !) ’Phis year Oklahoma has raided 
Texas from Amarillo to Tyler 461 mile.s. 
Oklahoma is now on a two-j'ear probation 
by the KC-A.\ for violations. Their own Big 
Sove:i Conference refused lo act. 

.\r.y lasting cure for football recruiting 
ills must he national in scope, preferably 
through the NCAA. Letters of intent 
signed by athletes with a college in one 
conference should be honored by colleges 
of all conferences, 

Your nino-poinl program to save the 
game .should bring constructive thought, 
but two of your points are impractical. 
I’oint d requiring an athlete to show eco- 
nomic need before receiving an athletic 
scholarship would require a sworn CH'A re- 
port on a family's finances to be cfl'eclive 
and then an appraisal by a boani of experts 
to determine the percentage of aid to be 
oflerod. Such peramtage would have to be 


CONSTRUCTIVE . . 


observed by all the colleges in the nation. 

I’oint 7 would require athletes with 
scholarships to make good progress in their 
.studies. Did it not occur to you that .study 
requirements vary markedly with colleges? 
A failing student in one college changes to 
anotlier and does fairly well with no extrii 
effort. 1 have known thi.s lo occur often. H 
your idea were adopted, the easy colleges 
would acquire all the good, dumb football 
players. And there is a heap of ’em. 

Ci.iTt^R .Jones 

Dallas, 'I'exas 
Sirs; 

Congratulations on your sharp, clear, 
two-part analysis of college football. 

The very heart of thi.s problem is clearly 
indicated in your “Nine Points for Surxiv- 
al” for Points and 7 (of major impor- 
tance; are .simply and irrevocably in conflict. 
You insist that the goal of the college ath- 
lete is identical with that of other college 
students, ?.r., academic and intellectual at- 
tainment, leading to a degree (Point 7). 

Such attainment is not the automatic 
privilege of all; it must be bought with the 
student’s dc.sire, work and money. H he 
seeks higher education, he must assume the 
responsi bility of its cost through 1 > summer 
earnings, 2) family aid, 3) scholarships 
awarded on the ba.sis of intellectual attain- 
ment, 4 1 part-time work during the school 
year and 5) loans to be repaid after gradua- 
tion. Thi.s is the normal way, if, as you have 
stated, intellectual achievement is the nor- 
mal and important college goal. 

Bui then it is certainly not normal t Point 
3) that, because of an incidental ability 
(athleiic-s), a student should be relieved of 
“his normal college expenses such as board, 
room, tuition and foes, books, laundry and 
dry cleaning.” This could be tolerated only 
if the football player were regarded in the 
same light (and given the same publicity 
and honor) as the student working in the 
college cafeteria or library (and if the latter 
received the same benefits). 

Until and unless this basic problem in 
higher education is confronted sijuarely, 
there can be no solution to the problem of 
college football and all athletic.s. 

Roy'CE J. Schehf 
Pastor, St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 
Piiger, Neb. 

Sirs: 

The last verse of .4//s»Tr liy 

Grantland llice is a good answer to Asa 
Bushnell, the Ivy League ami other frus- 
trated puritans: 

Perhaps I’m overfeatured 
In the headline’s stirring plea. 

Perhaps I’m more important 
Than a mere game ought to be; 

But with all the sins they speak of, 
And the list is quite a si)an, 

I’m ihesoul of college .spirit, 

And the maker of a man. 

Rigiiari) A. Kvtzman 

Slate College, Pa. 

continued on ncxl pctfjo 
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did you see the Acrilan 
advertisement inside the 
front cover of this magazine'? 

LOOK FOR 
100% ACRILAN* 
JERSEY 

SPORT SHIRTS 
BY COOPERS 
EVERYWHERE 

Abilene, Texas Ernest Grissom 

Albany, N. Y Whitney’s 

Amarillo, Texas Blackburn Bros. 

Asbury Park, N. J Steinbach Co. 

Baltimore, Md Ilochschild Kohn 

Binghamton, N.Y.,Fowler,Dick& Walker 

Borger, Texas The Hub 

Brockton, Mass Besse Baker 

Dallas, Texas The Varsity Shop 

Enid, Okla Gray’s Men’s Wear 

Evansville, Ind Sater’s 

Glendale, Calif Webbs Dept. Store 

Hanover, N. H Dartmouth Co-op 

Lawton, Okla. The Townes Men's Store 

Longview, Texas Lanier Clothes 

Lubbock, Texas. ... Latham’s Dept. Store 

Manitowoc, Wis Hoyer’s 

Milwaukee, Wis ..Schusters 

Minneapolis, Minn Dayton’s 

Minot, N. D Jay’s Men’s Shop 

Myi’tle Beach, S. C 'The Chapin Co. 

Newark, N. J Kresge-Newark 

North Hollywood, Calif Rathbun’s 

Omaha, Neb J. L. Brandeis 

Pampa, Texas Friendly Men’s Wear 

Pawtucket, R. I David Harley Co. 

Providence, R. I Shepard Co. 

San Diego, Calif. Walker-Scott 

San Diego, Calif Jordan Marsh 

Washington, D. C., Woodward & Lothrop 

Also available in other fine stores 
throughout the country. 

LEFT: Charcoal stripe on light grey 
(shown), navy on light blue, cognac on 
tan, light blue on brown, yellow on char- 
coal, charcoal on red. Sizes: S, M, L, at 
about $7.95. 

RIGHT: Winter white, blue, sand, maize, 
copper, light grey, red, (shown), green, 
chai’coal, navy. Sizes: S, M, L, XL, at 
about $6.95, Short-sleeved (not shown), 
same colors and sizes, about $5. 

FABRIC: 100% Acrilan jersey— solid color 
by Allen. 

fiber bu Chemutrand. 




A GLORIOUS ANSWER 

Sirs: 

As a regular reader and subscriber to 
Sports Illustrated and member of the 
ABL lAmateur Bicycle League of Ameri- 
ca), I am writing to congratulate both Wil- 
liam McHale and John Sadovy for their 
splendid coverage of the Tour de France in 
the Aug. 13 is.sue. Mr. McHale ha.s unearthed 
more background material than I have been 
able to collect for years on this Gallic sports 
classic. Moreover, he has captured the spir- 
it that perpetuates such an annual event. 
Thi.s is indeed a gloriou.s answer to the let- 
ter I wrote one year ago reque.sting such a 
feature article. . . . 

Mrs. Earl Beecher 

Allentown, Pa. 

PLEDGE OF PURITY 

Sirs: 

If any eligible American participant signs 
Avery Brundage’s “future purity” pledge 
(E & D, Aug. 13), there are many people 
who have contributed to make their Olym- 
pic trips possible who will be sorely disap- 
pointed. I personally would rather see the 
U.S. go unrepresented in the Olympic 
Games than see our .■American youth bow 
to the celluloid-collar ideas of a man who 
seeks to dictate, what course they cati fol- 
low in their future lives. 

The day when sport belonged only to 
the “lace-pants” .set has long since depart- 
ed. It is a shame that all who have contrib- 
uted to the Olympic Fund have no recourse 
for a refund of their contributions so that 
Avery could foot the bill as well as impose 
his peculiar ideas of what constitutes an 
amateur on the world. 


I sincerely hope that there are enough 
moral guts in our athletes to refuse to bow 
to this outrageous invasion of their person- 
al lives, and .somehow I feel there will be. 

Paul Qltllin 

Okmulgee, Okla. 

AMATEUR INTENT 

Sirs: 

This is surely the last straw! People have 
generally been fed up with Avery Brundage 
and his stumbling, bumbling efforts for a 
long time. But if the country needed fur- 
ther evidence of his incompetence, his lat- 
est “amateur intent” code decree should 
provide final documentation. 

There is certainly nothing objectionable 
about being a profe.ssional athlete at the 
proper time if you are good enough and if 
you .so desire. In fact, it is something that 
is identified with and makes a great con- 
tribution to the American way of life, Mr. 
Brundage notwithstanding. 

Yes, Mr. Brundage, we thank you for 
your good intentions and past .services, but 
please, for the good of the country, find 
other outlets for your misdirected energies. 

J. Nelson King 

San Francisco 


BLAST FROM THE MAJORS 

Sirs: 

The article by Gil Stratton on umpiring 
(SI, Aug. 6) did nothing to enhance our 
profession. 

I do not believe articles such as this one 
can help our business. As far as I am con- 
cerned, the article would lead the public to 
believe that the umpire actually cheats on 
the plays mentioned by Gil Stratton. 

Secondly, in my opinion, this man is not 
qualified to make the comments he does, 
since I would say he is only a “part-time” 
umpire. 


I 



“What do you mean — you don’t know how to steal bases?” 
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It would seem to me that a magazine 
with national coverage such as yours en- 
joys would contact some major league um- 
pire to obtain an experienced version of just 
what transpires on the field. 

Frank Secory 
National League Umpire 
Port Huron, Mich. 

ONLY HUMAN 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your fine article, for 
it emphasizes the fact that umpires are only 
human, and even though they make mis- 
take.s they do what they think is right. 

Jim Anderson 

Jackson, Mich. 

AN HONORABLE PROFESSION 

Sins: 

I read your magazine each week and I 
think quite a bit of it, but this article makes 
me unhappy. 

Take a look at the caption above the pio 
ture on page 27. It say-s “bad year for the 
UMPIRES.” This article doesn’t help the 
arbiter a bit, either. 

I fault Umpire Stratton for the story, 
too. I am only 23. but I have been in this 
racket as a semipro and professional for six 
years. Maybe I’m not qualified to be at 
odds with a man who has been in the pro- 
fe.ssion for many more yeans than I, but 
why should I jeopardize what peace the 
umpire has by saying the official intention- 
ally blows plays. Maybe the players in the 
Pacific Coast League won’t jump on him, 
but players in semipro ball and the lower 
minors around the country spend half their 
time looking for some excuse to land right 
square in the middle of the umpire. 

I disagree, too, with the classification of 
ballplayers set forth by Mr. Stratton. He 
left out the largest and most disagreeable 
group — the alibi men. The guy who takes a 
pitch right down the gut and turns around 
and tells you that you are blind far out- 
numbers the chronic beefer, the cold calcu- 
lator or the fellow who is actually mad. 
He's the kind who will latch on to an article 
like this and tear into you the next time he 
doe.sn’t pull the trigger on a gut ball or fails 
to slide into a bag. 

I disagree with Umpire Stratton on a 
number of other items, too. The day that a 
man who clobbers a home run stops run- 
ning around the bases will be the day base- 
ball dies in this country. The triumphal jog 
around the bases is as much a part of the 
game as the home run itself. The game is 
halted for only 15 seconds. If this is too 
much time, then there isn’t lime to play 
tho game, anyway. 

If Mr. Stratton is so disgruntled with 
the wages paid in pro ball why doesn’t he 
go back to television and forget the game 
of baseball exists? I hope that someday I 
will hit the big time. When I do I feel 
sure that I will survive on a measly $15,000 
a year, considering the league pays all my 
expenses. 

Umpiring is an honorable profession. It is 
a profession made up of lOO'f honest men. 
But if the low standards and abuse con- 
tinue unchecked, something will have to 
give. When the umpires fail to measure up, 
then baseball as a game will fail to meet the 
high standards of the past. Thus I say to 
you — protect your officials, don’t browbeat 
them. 

B ILL Clark 

Kearney, Neb. 


TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 

call for 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 



Anacin® not only gives stronger, jaRter 
relief from pain of headache, but is also 
safer. Won’t upset the stomach and has 
no bad effects. You see, Anacin is like a 
doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin con- 
tains not just one but a cowftination of 
medically proven, active ingredients. Sci- 
entific research has proved no single drug 
can give such strong yet such safe relief 
as Anacin. Buy Anacin Tablets today! 



Speedy, Sure Treatment 
for Athlete's Foot! 

OCTOFEN’ 

Rapid clinical clearing of extremely stubborn 
cases proves OCTOFEN most reliable and quick. 
Under laboratory conditions, kills the fungi 
on 2 minutes contact. Yet non-caustic or irri- 
tating (except in unusual cases of allergic re- 
action). Be safe, get the be.st — the preparation 
that specialists endorse ! OCTOFEN. at your 
drugstore: 4 fluid-oz., S3. Not cheap, but well 
worth the relief and protection you got ! 



For professional foot care, con- 
sult your chiropodist or podiatrist. 

o Product of 


McKESSON&ROBBINS 



FOR THE FINEST STYLES and BEST 
VALUES IN MEN’S SLACKS SEE YOUR 
SAXON DEALER! 

Write box 95l-S,Scranton.Pa.for your 
FREE copy of "THE HOUR GLASS" 


lackawanno Pouts Mfg. 
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O Storl it now □ Stort it at the end of my corront subscri 
The above subscription is a gift. Pleosa bill me for S7.50 ot this c 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



Tony Trtolo 


U.S. BRIDGE TEAM 


The contract bridge team that will represent the U.S. 
against the Italians (this year's European champions) 
at the world title matches to be held next January 
consists of {left to right) William Seamon, Peter Lev- 
entritt, Boris Koytchou, Mrs. Helen Sobei, Charles 
Goren and Harold Ogust. Each year this honor is 


accorded the team that wins the American Contract 
Bridge League's Master Team-of-Four Championship, 
most important U.S. bridge title. When this year’s 80- 
team tournament recently ended in a three-way tie, a 
playoff was held among the Goren, Roth-Stone and 
Dr. Kalman Apfel teams, with the Gorens winning. 
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Cotolino's famous Belgimere in a handsome 
deep-placketed pullover. 100% imported lombs- 
wool, Milin-mothproofed. Sizes S/M, ''L/Xl $11 .95 


The news is in the neckline — crew cot for Ivy 
League smortness. Blended Alpaco and 
imported wool. Sizes S/M/L/XL $11.95 


For showmanship — the accordion-striped pul 
over. 100% virgin wool. Delivers resilience 
with shape retention. Sizes 36/46 SI 7.9: 



Sportsmen hail the cordigan shirt. It's soft, cas- 
ual, comfortable! In lambswool with 
nylon for strength. Sizes S/M/l/XL $13.95 


For the ski run and oil other action-packed 
moments, Catalina's Deep-V-contrast yoke 
pullover, with roll collar. Sizes S/M/L... $14.95 


The aristocrat of sweaters — Catalina's 100 
imported Alpocol Moves with the body in 
action. New bell sleeve. Sizes 36/46 $27.5 


the sporting 
look in sweaters 



Cetslina, Inc., DIv. 16, L.os Angeles 13 


Creators of fine swimwear, sweaters and Play Abouts# A division of Julius Kayter& Co. 



This is it for Fall . . . 
the rugged good looks 
of shag buck, in a fleet 
new cushion-sole style- 

'the Pedwin 

all 


YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 


As much a “must’’ 
for back-to-school 
wardrobes as slacks and 
sweaters! 2-eyelel plain 
toe, in comfortable 
raglan cut. Cushion crepe 
wedge soles. Oyster, 
Wheat or Powder Blue 
shag buck. Get tu;o pairs! 
Pedwin Division, Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis 


1095 

Other styles $8,95 to $10.95 
Hiahr, Dttivet We.i 


